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REST IS NOT IDLENESS. 


Rest is not idleness, and to lie sometimes on the 
grass under the trees on a summer's day listening 
to the murmur of water, or watching the clouds float 
across the sky, is by no means waste of time.—Lord 
Avebury. 











Concerning Telephone Slavery. 

It begins to look as though George Washington and the 
other forefathers of our country labored in vain to insure 
American freedom. According to Dr. George Brandes, said 
to be the greatest living literary critic, who has been touring 
the United States, the American people are slaves, and who, 
do you think, is their master? Read what he says: 

“Your liberty? What is it that you call your liberty? I 
think you have less liberty in America than we have in 
Europe—less personal, individual liberty. In this country you 
The American telephone is 
the worst The 
medieval rack and thumbscrews were playthings compared to 
I sit here talking 


are all slaves of the telephone. 
instrument of torture that ever existed. 


it. And from it one can never get away. 
to you in this cool corner of the restaurant. Somewhere out 
there the telephone bell rings, and a person demands to 
speak with me. I must get up and answer him, and if he 
called at any hour of the night it would be the same. Am 
I free? No.” 

This is, indeed, a sad state of affairs, if it be true, and 
there may be a grain of truth in it. We all have envied 
the wealth and power of the kings of finance, the Morgans, 
the Harrimans and the Rockefellers, but on closer inspection 
have found that they, too, were slaves to the huge interests 
they have built up. We have discovered that the average 
man has more liberty and freedom than the millionaire, whose 
very possessions have kept his nose to the grindstone until 
a weak heart or a bad liver set him free by death. That 


knowledge somewhat reconciled us to our lot of hustling along 


trying to pay the rent and the grocer’s bills. But after all, 
the millionaire could have a good time if he would only take 
it. There is one of the Rockefellers, for instance—John D.— 
who plays golf all the time. Most of us would be glad to 
assume some of his golden cares—if not his age. 

So it is with the telephone worries that George Brandes 
refers to. The insistent ring of the bell may keep us busy, 
and often we would be glad to ignore it, but, on the other 
hand, think of the many steps and the immense amount of 
time it saves us. Our ancestors 50 years ago would have 
been driven mad by the telephone, but they never knew its 
conveniences. We are all slaves to habit and to our comforts. 
We soon get to depend upon them. At times these comforts 
are annoying, but we could not well get along without them. 
It all depends on how you look at things. Brandes regards the 
telephone as a task-master. Most people consider it a servant, 


and a mighty efficient servant. 





A Real Sign of Prosperity. 

E. P. Ripley, president of the Santa Fe railroad, reached 
Chicago recently, after a long trip of inspection of 
the system and tour of investigation through the West and 
Southwest. “Without doubt,” said he, “crop prospects are 
the best I ever have known, and the reports as to bumper 
crops have not been overdrawn. Conditions are excellent 
throughout the West and Southwest.” 

Here is a solid foundation for the hopeful view that bet- 
ter times are coming in the business world. Mr. Ripley is 
the head of a big railroad system that traverses a producing 
section of the country. His report on crop prospects 


means more than all the optimistic letters the stock- 
brokers can grind out in a year, and all the “business re- 
vival” interviews the bankers can give the financial jour- 
nals between now and Christmas. If Mr. Ripley is right 
about big crops—and all reports from the wheat and corn 
raising states confirm his observations—times should cer- 
tainly improve, for there can be no real prosperity in the 
United States if the farms do not produce a normal amount 


of foodstuffs. 
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The Plan is Useless without the Man 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 































The best plan is no more than a feasible prescription for action; a sane recipe for 
hard work; it tells how and when to proceed—it furnishes notions, but it does not pro- 
vide motion. 

So don’t congratulate yourself and begin pricing touring cars because you have 
hit upon a promising idea— it is not worth a doughnut-hole until it hits the ground and 


proves out. 





Blue prints of castles in Spain are worth no more than any other waste paper. 

Ambition, however excellent and intense, can accomplish little until it is broken 
to the harness of common sense. Genius is frequently a fractious steed without road- 
instinct. 4 

The mere acquisition of knowledge and the attainment of information produce 
nothing but learned asses. Time employed without utility is spent in futility. 

Patentees are seldom the first to realize the potentialities of their inventions. But : 
they earn all the credit and cash they derive from their inspirations, because they do ; 


not pause at the conception but persist until possibility is tinkered into fact. 4 





Vision is valuable only to those who can plod through the plans they plot out. 
Any healthy man has sufficient imagination to fancy a route to fortune. 

You yourself have surveyed many a path into the future along which you could have f 
met success. But you are obscure and poor, not that you are unfit or that your “‘hunch- 
es’’ were unfeasible, but because faith did not pursue your aspirations with purpose and 
persistence. 

Power feeds upon patience, yet, earnestness alone is a poor provider. 

Most failures are well-intentioned industrious folk who overlook road maps and 
time tables. They are deficient in the “‘when and where” sense. They ignore the im- 
portance of the proper moment and market for their abilities. 

There never were so many chances for so many men; but by the same token, there 
never was a period when chance played so small a part in success. 

We are all comparatively well informed today. Free schools, cheap colleges, low 
priced periodicals and competent newspapers, have placed the majority of us upon a 
basis of uniform information. 

So many of us are aware of facts and figures, are so well posted on subjects with 
which only the very learned were once acquainted—we have grown so habituated to 


the announcement of revolutionary methods and machines—of time saving, space 





squeezing, life stretching discoveries—that, unless you have unusual qualities of leader- 
ship, or can produce a self-evident betterment over some existing method, you'll re- 


main unknown and unshown. 








You must identify yourself by your works! 





Copyright, and published by permission, Chicago Tribune. 




















Hotel Demands Toll Service Connections for Its Own System 


Complaint Filed with Interstate Commerce Commission Against American Telephone & Telegraph Co. by Man- 
agement of Chalfonte Hotel, Atlantic City—Physical Connection Requested for Its Own Switch- 
board and Private Sysiem to Provide Long Distance Service in Bedrooms 


An interesting complaint before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which may lead to some far reaching de- 
cisions was filed on June 10 against the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. by The Leeds Co., which operates 
the Chalfonte Hotel at Atlantic City, N. J. This com- 
plaint charges that the Bell company refuses to make 
physical connection with the private telephone system 
in the Chalfonte Hotel, for toll service. 

It is declared to be necessary for the convenience of the 
guests of the hotel that connection be made to permit 
long distance service from the bedrooms of the hotel and 
it is requested that the hotel company be left free to 
make connections with the Bell system or with the In- 
dependent telephone companies. The commission is asked 
to compel the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
make proper physical connections, fix joint charges for 
interstate calls and to fix the division of such charges 
between the Bell company and the complainant. 


FuLi TEXT oF CoMPLAINT. 


The complaint is in full as follows: 

We respectfully request that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 

1. a—Require the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co, to furnish its long distance interstate telephone service 
to the guests at Chalfonte by means of physical connec- 
tion with the private telephone system which The Leeds 
Co. has installed in Chalfonte. 

»—Order that the regular telephone rates for Interstate 
telephone service from and to Atlantic City as published 
by the Bell system shall be the rates charged The Leeds 
Co. for service from and to the public for service to the 
stations of the Chalfonte privately owned telephone sys- 
tem. 

c—Prescribe the proportion of the tolls resulting from 
the service over the Chalfonte privately owned telephone 
system and the Bell system to be alloted to The Leeds 
Co. for the use of its plant as an originating and receiv- 
ing terminal and for the services of itself and its em- 
ployes. 

2. The Leeds Co. is a corporation of the state of New 
Jersey and owns and operates Chalfonte which is a re- 
sort hotel located on the Boardwalk at North Carolina 
avenue in Atlantic City, N. J. Chalfonte was established: 
'n 1868. The buildings are now mostly fireproof and have 
accommodations for 600 guests. Chalfonte is well filled 
1 the busy season from February to October. In Lent 
«nd summer it runs to capacity. It enjoys a considerable 
atronage at all times. 

a—The privately owned telephone system at Chal- 

nte has been in operation since April 1, 1912. Its more 

| an 350 instruments are located in every bedroom, in many 
p' lic parts of Chalfonte, in the residences of the officers 

d employes, and in every department requiring service. 

: 500 line No. 1280 switchboard, its storage batteries, the 
‘uipment for charging .them, its ringing apparatus, 
cables, wires and other equipment are standard Western 


Electric material. All material and apparatus were sold 
oy the Western Electric Co. and a_ substantial part 
installed by them. Work not actually done by them was 
done in accordance with their recommendations. The 
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Western Electric Co. is owned by the Bell and 
manufacturers and sells all apparatus installed by the Bell 
system. It also sells similar goods to Independent com- 
panies and to the general public. The apparatus and 
materials with which the Chalfonte privately owned tele- 
phone system is equipped are the best manufactured by 
the Western Electric Co. for systems for hotels and cost 
over $9,000. 

b—The present Bell system at Chalfonte consists of a 
small switchboard and about 24 stations located in the 
offices and the public halls of Chalfonte and in one guest’s 
room and in the residence of one of the officers. In 12 
locations, the Bell instrument stands besice a Chalfonte 
instrument. In 12, it stands in a booth in a hallway upon 
which open the doors of about 25 guests’ bedrooms. Each 
of these bedrooms contains a Chalfonte instrument. The 
instruments, switchboard and cable were manufactured by 
the Western Electric Co. Guests of Chalfonte can be 
reached over the Bell system only by means of the sta- 
tions located in the public or semi-public places mentioned. 
This is inconvenient to the calling and to the called 
persons. It results in serious delay to incoming calls 
when the party called is not prepared to leave the bed- 
room. It ties up the lines of the A. T. & T. Co. It is 
especially inconvenient to invalid guests. The Leeds Co. 
rents the Bell system from the Bell company and operates 
it. It pays $6 for each station, $24 for the switchboard and 
$24 for each trunk per annum. Local messages are 3 cents 
each and toll calls the published rates. It receives from 
the Bell system a “recording” circuit for toll calls without 
charge and a 20 per cent. commission with a 10 cent limit 
on toll calls. 


system 


NATURE OF DEMAND FoR TOLL SERVICE. 


4. About 90 per cent. of the guests at Chalfonte are 
residents of states other than New Jersey. These fre- 
quently require telephone connections to their homes and 
offices and other subscribers in other states. The most 
satisfactory service for this purpose would be direct com- 
munication from their bedrooms in Chalfonte over any 
and all telephone circuits that reach the desired parties. 
The Bell system is the only one in some places. An 
Independent system is the only one in other places. 
Therefore, to meet the requirements of the guests, it is 
necessary that the privately owned system at Chalfonte 
should be physically connected with the long distance 
circuits of both the Independent and the Bell systems. 


5. The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is a cor- 
poration engaged in the business of furnishing telephone 
communication between subscribers of local telephone 
companies in many if not all of the states of the United 
States. Some of these local companies are subsidiary com- 
panies which are owned by the A. T. & T. Co. in whole or 
in part. Others are “associated” companies which supply 
their subscribers with service over the long distance cir- 
cuits of the A. T. & T. Co. The A. T. & T. Co. operates 
long distance circuits over which the subscribers of the 
local companies are connected one to the other. The A. 
T. & T. Co. and its various subsidiary and associated com- 
panies make up “The Bell System” to which we shall re- 
fer by this name. For your information a list of the prin- 
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cipal operating companies in the Bell system is attached to 


In Atlantic City it furnishes service through the 
It pro- 


this letter. 
Delaware & Atlantic Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
vides Atlantic City service from other cities over its own 
circuits which terminate in Atlantic City. 

SERVICE IN ATLANTIC Clty. 

6. Two public telephone companies operate in Atlantic 
City. The Delaware & Atlantic Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
is a subsidiary company of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and is a part of the Bell system. The Atlantic 
Coast Telephone Co. is an “Independent” telephone com- 
pany and connects with the other Independent companies. 
The Coast company furnishes Interstate service to Phila- 
delphia and nearby places in Pennsylvania, New York, Dela- 
ware and Maryland by connection with the Keystone Tele- 
phone Co. and other Independent companies connected 
therewith. The Coast company connects its wires to Chal- 
fonte’s privately owned telephone system. 

7. The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. can con- 
nect its own trunk lines to the Chalfonte’s privately owned 
system to give the desired interstate service by circuits 
which may be leased from either of the local telephone 
companies, or, if the A. T. & T. Co. prefers, it may con- 
nect through its local company. 

8. The Bell system is willing to give the service desired 
provided Chalfonte will allow them to own or control its 
privately owned system. They state that they would then 
disconnect the Coast company’s lines and connect their 
own. This would secure to the Bell system the practical 
monopoly of the business of the guests of Chalfonte. They 
have also proposed to install a complete duplicate plant at a 
cost not far different from that owned by Chalfonte if The 
Leeds Co. agrees to pay an annual rental of approximately 
$2,200 or about 25 per cent. of its total cost. 

9. In view of the experience which The Leeds Co. has 
had with the Bell system as set forth in the history which 
is attached, The Leeds Co. would not be safe in parting with 
either ownership or control. It especially desires that its 
guests may have the advantage of the competition of the 
Coast Telephone Co. and the enlarged service and facilities 
that it gives in addition to those of the Bell system. The 
ability to reach the long distance lines of both systems from 
one extension set is in this instance a matter of convenience 
and economy to the public generally and to the guests of 
Chalfonte and The Leeds Co. in particular. The guests 
of Chalfonte should not be deprived of the Independent 
service which they now enjoy in order to secure Bell service. 
The alternative of a complete duplicate Bell plant would be 
confusing and unsatisfactory and wasteful. The rental 
' charge would be prohibitive. Expense of operation would 
also be increased. Neither the guests of Chalfonte nor 
The Leeds Co, should be put to unnecessary inconvenience 
or expense in order to use Bell service. The present Bell 
plant in Chalfonte is inadequate, inconvenient and unsatis- 
factory, and an unnecessary expense to The Leeds Co. The 
past, present and proposed Bell plants in Chalfonte are un- 
duly expensive and inconsistent with complete and universal 
service to the public at reasonable cost. 

10. Ownership and’ operation of public and semi-public 
utilities by the management of hotels and institutions is 
essential and customary and would be the practice as to 
telephone service as it is in other matters, were it not for 
the arbitrary, monopolistic and restrictive policy of the Bell 
system as set forth in the history which is attached. In 
order to insure the comfort and safety of their guests or in- 
mates, they operate many of the utilities which are generally 
operated by the municipality or by public service corpora- 
tions. At Chalfonte the water supply is privately owned 
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and consists of two complete duplicate systems of artesian 
wells and complete pumping plants. The municipal water 
service is a reserve. A fire pump equal in capacity to three 
city fire engines with hydrants, standpipes and hose is a 
somewhat similar instance. The light is generated by a pri- 
vately owned plant with triplicate units of steam and gen- 
The heat is made on the premises by the owners 
as is also the power. A complete laundry is owned and 
operated by the hotel. An adequate baggage and passen- 
ger service for the guests is provided by the hotel. The 
concise history of the telephone in Chalfonte, which is at- 
tached, is in itself one of the best reasons for granting the 
connection desired. It shows conclusively that the tele- 
phone system, like the other utilities mentioned, must 
also be controlled absolutely by the hotel management. 

11. The cost to Chalfonte of its privately owned tele- 
phone plant, including a proper depreciation charge, has 
been proven by actual experience in service to be less 
than of the previous Bell plant. It was admitted by of- 
ficials of the Bell system before their plant was removed 
that this would be the case. The service afforded by the 
past Bell plant was inferior to the service which Chalfonte 
now enjoys. The Bell switchboard was old and in such 
frequent trouble as to be a detriment to the service. The 
cables were of a quality not suitable for seashore service. 
Their plant was not properly installed in some places. 
Maintenance was not always prompt. Charges were high 
but were justified on the theory that profitable stations 
must support the unprofitable. But the operation of the 
Bell plant when taken as a whole, resulted in a net loss 
to The Leeds Co., averaging about $2,000 per annum. 


eration. 


The Chalfonte privately owned system is absolutely com- . 


plete in itself and does not and should not depend upon 
nor contribute to either the Bell system or the Atlantic 
Coast Telephone Co. or to any other telephone company 
except by the payment of equitable charges for services 
rendered by them. The Chalfonte’s privately owned plant 
possesses every function of a complete telephone plan 
for a small town. About 85 per cent. of the calls over 
this privately owned system are entirely local to Chal- 
fonte. Services rendered by the Chalfon-e privately 
owned plant in connection with the long distance inter- 
state messages of its guests should be recompensed in 
preportion to their value out of the tolls collected. 


SERVICE WitTHOUT MONOPOLY. 


12. The rights of guests residing in Chalfonte to have 
connection with all of the systems of telephone companies 
connecting to their homes and offices and other places 
in other states, is identical with that of the general public. 
The fact that they now have connection with the Inde- 
pendent telephone system from the Chalfonte privatel) 
owned system should not be a barrier to their having con- 
nection with the Bell system. The Coast company whic! 
is already connected does not insist upon monopoly. 
Neither the guests nor the management should be com- 
pelled to discriminate against either of the telephone coni- 
panies but should be free to use tke service of one or tlie 
other or both. Neither should guests of Chalfonte be 
discriminated against without good and sufficient reasc 
or prevented by the imposition of unreasonable conditio1 
from buying and using any good thing which is offer: 
to the general public. This most certainly includes tel 
phone service because telephone companies have been 
declared to be common carriers and subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

13. The Bell system cannot refuse to connect with tie 
Chalfonte privately owned plant and to furnish gue-ts 
therein with interstate telephone service on the ground 
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June 20, 1914. 


that it would be put to extra expense or suffer loss of 
revenue or because these was cross connecting betweet. 
the P. B. X. switchboards of the Coast and Delaware & 
Atlantic Telegraph & Telephone companies at Chalfonte 
prior to March 15, 1912. The telephone company can 
and always has collected its charges for any and all service 
that it furnished to Chalfonte. It is mechanically possible 
to arrange the Chalfonte switchboard so that the trunk 
lines of the competing companies cannot be connected to- 
gether by the operators so as to give service between 
a Bell station and a Coast station through the Chalfonte 
switchboard. The owners of Chalfonte are willing to and 
have previously offered to guarantee that the trunk lines 
of the Coast telephone system should not be ‘connected 
with the trunk lines of the Bell system by either opera- 
tors or wiremen, if the Bell system should be physically 
connected with Chalfonte’s privately owned telephone 
system. 

14. The Bell system cannot refuse to connect with the 
Chalfonte privately owned telephone system on _ the 
ground that it is a violation of approved practice because 
similar connections have already been made as follows, 
and in other cases as well: 


STATEMENT OF BELL CoNNECTIONS. 


The Bell system is connecting with 23 telephone plants 
privately owned by the government in various parts of 
the United States. (Statement by the War Department 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, Order No. 
5412). 

The Bell system is connecting with 12 privately owned 
plants in the jurisdiction of New York State Public 
Service Commission. (Statement by the engineers of the 
New York State Public Service Commission.) 

The Bell system in the city of LaCrosse, Wis., connect- 
ing with 12 or 15 private branch exchanges privately 
owned by various large firms. To these P. B. X.’s the In- 
dependent telephone company in LaCrosse also connects 
its trunks. (Testimony before the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission in the LaCrosse case.) 

The Bell system in a considerable number of cities all 
over the country connects its trunks to switchboards pri- 
vately owned by municipalities to which switchboards the 
lines of the Independent companies in the towns are also 
connected. 

The Bell system in many instances is connected with 
Independent telephone companies, which in turn are con- 
nected to privately owned P. B. X.’s. From and to these 
privately owned P. B. X.’s, the Bell system receives and 
delivers messages over its toll lines via the local Inde- 
pendent switchboards. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has recently 
agreed with the Attorney General to supply long distance 
service to any Independent telephone company complying 
with certain reasonable requirements. It has thereby 
acknowledged itself to be a common carrier. (Letter 
from N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president of the A. T. & T. Co. 
to Attorney General, December 19, 1913.) 

The Bell system connects to “farmers’ lines” in many 
states. These are to all intents and purposes “privately 
owned.” The control of the Bell system as to the stand- 
ard of instruments and maintenance is technical rather 
than real. 

As the result of negotiations following Order No. 5412 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Bell system 
has been connected with the privately owned system of 
the War Department at Fort Meyer, Va., since June, 
1913. Notwithstanding Rule 4 of the Rules of Practice 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission which reads, 
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in part: “If the petition is satisfied after the filing and 
service of answer, a written acknowledgment thereof must 
be filed by the petitioner and a supplemental answer set- 
ting forth the fact and manner of satisfaction must be 
filed by the respondent,” the Bell system had not up to 
November, 1913, made supplemental answer as to the man- 
ner of satisfaction. 

15. The Bell system cannot object to connecting with 
the Chalfonte privately owned telephone system because 
“trouble” may from time to time develop in the Chal- 
fonte system. “Trouble” frequently develops in every 
system and is quickly removed. The telephone company 
cannot be held responsible for defects in any part of the 
system over which it has no control. “Trouble” can be 
readily located and responsibility fixed. 

16. The service desired is long distance interstate 
telephone connections from and to the privately owned 
telephone system of Chalfonte. This service is wholly 
of an interstate character. It can therefore be regulated 
by the Federal Government. (See Article 1, Section VIII 
—3 of the Constitution.) The Act of Congress approved 
February 4, 1887, and amended June 18, 1910, empowers 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, after a full hearing, 
either upon complaint or upon its own motion, if it shall 
be of the opinion that “any regulations or practices what- 
soever of such carrier are unjustly discriminatory, or un- 
duly prejudicial, or otherwise in violation of any of the 
provisions of this act” to prescribe such regulations as are 
just, fair and reasonable. 

17. It is requested that a hearing be granted to Chal- 
fonte in order that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may determine whether Chalfonte be entitled to the in- 
terstate service it desires from the Bell system. It is 
also requested that if it be necessary to prove the facts 
that are herein set forth, most of which are of general 
knowledge, that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
cause an investigation to be made and testimony taken. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of Chalfonte by the 
owners thereof. The Leeds Co. 

By Henry W. Leeds, President. 

Attest: Albert T. Bell, Secretary. 

Dated Atlantic City, N. J., June 10, 1914. 


HIsTorY OF THE TELEPHONE IN CHALFONTE. 


In 1903 and prior thereto, the telephone service to the 
guests in the hotels in Atlantic City, N. J., was given from 
public stations. There were no telephones in the bedrooms 
of the hotels except in a few instances where private par- 
ties—noting particularly the Brighton Hotel—had their 
own switchboard and lines but without connection out- 
side the hotel. 

In the fall of 1903 The Leeds Co. made a contract with 
the Delaware & Atlantic Telegraph & Telephone Co. (the 
Bell system) to install a telephone in every bedroom in 
Chalfonte, which was to be re-opened on July 2, 1904, 
after having been entirely rebuilt. In preparation there- 
for The Leeds Co. entered into a contract for the installa- 
tion of a complete system of conduits for telephone wires 
to every bedroom and elsewhere throughout its new ten 
story and six story fireproof building then under con- 
struction and the same to all except one of its older build- 
ings. Later on Mr. Patton, district manager, stated that 
the wires used in the conduits must be owned by the Bell 
company. The Leeds Co. realized that the Independent 
telephone companies of the country, generally, were be- 
coming stronger and stronger; that the Coast Independent 
company was an important factor in the local situation; 
and that the Bell system desired by their ownership of 
the wires to prevent competition in Chalfonte. It was 
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therefore determined to protect Chalfonte in some meas- 
ure against possible arbitrary, monopolistic and _ restric- 
tive action by the Bell system in the future by entering 
into a supplemental contract for a complete duplicate sys- 
tem of conduits for telephone wires. 

When the new buildings and rebuilding were completed, 
there were two telephone conduit outlets in every guest’s 
bedroom and in other throughout Chalfonte at 
which it was anticipated that telephone service might be 
building mentioned (Cottage 


places 


desired except in the one 
R). 

The contract with the 
al of $6 per station per annum. 
tral for administration service, were free. 
charge for the Chalfonte switchboard or trunk lines from 
the Bell central to the switchboard. Chalfonte was to 
receive a 20 per cent. straight commission on long dis- 
tance calls over A. T. & T. Co.’s circuits and a 25 per cent. 
straight commission on toll calls over D. & A. T. & T. Co.’s 
circuits. The added convenience to the public was ex- 
pected to develop a greatly increased business and com- 
missions that would make the telephone system self-sup- 
porting. It was stated verbally, although not expressed 
in the contract, that there would be no arbitrary action 
by the telephone company in the event of a discontinu- 
ance of the Bell service. This representation was made 
by the late Mr. Patton, then district manager. 

Early in 1904, upon the strength of the contract made 
by The Leeds Co. for Chalfonte and because of other 
considerations, various other “beach front” hotels de- 
cided to install Bell telephones in their bedrooms. By 
the time Chalfonte was opened, most of the first class 
hotels had Bell telephone service in all of their bedrooms 
or a large number of their bedrooms so equipped. The 
result of having telephones in the bedrooms at Chalfonte 
and the other hotels was to slightly increase the volume 
of the business passing over the lines to and from the 
hotels and the toll and “long distance” calls, but the in- 
crease was not nearly so great as had been expected. 

The total receipts at Chalfonte for local and other calls 
averaged at first about $13 per station per annum. After 
the Bell system abolished the night rate, the average fell 
to about $10 per station per annum. The net financial 
result was a loss upon telephone operations of about $2,000 
per annum. This was ascertained by adding together 
the rental of the plant, the gross tolls paid to the Bell 
company, and the cash salaries paid the telephone opera- 
tors, and deducting therefrom the amounts received for 
the service and the commissions allowed by the Bell 
system. The beds and board of the two operators, the 
service of the night clerk, the bookkeeping, the collection 
of the tolls, the guaranteeing of the accounts, the general 
oversight, the bell boy service in locating guests and the 
use of office and other space alloted to the telephone sys- 
tem, were assumed to offset the value of the use of the 
plant for strictly “house service.” 

The years 1906 and 1907 showed a similar result. At 
various times The Leeds Co. seriously considered dis- 
continuing the telephone service because of its cost to 
Chalfonte. In 1906 they wrote to the then district man- 
ager, Mr. Biggs, a statement of the situation and asked for 
a substantial readjustment. Some slight changes were 
made by the telephone company, but they did not ma- 
terially affect the net results. 

(To be concluded.) 


3ell system provided for a rent- 
Two direct lines to cen- 
There wags no 





Truce as to Flat Rates in Washington, D. C. 
It is stated that as a result of the efforts of a newly formed 
Telephone Subscribers’ Protective Association, in Washington. 
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D. C., the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. will not dis- 
continue the contracts which a number of Washington busi- 
ness houses hold for unlimited service. The telephone com- 
pany recently sent out notices that the service would be dis- 
continued on June 1. The association plans to present its case 
to the public utilities commission. 





The Ohio Telephone Merger. 

The decision of the Ohio Public Utilities Commission dis- 
missing the application for approval of the merger of the New 
York Central and the Lake Shore roads is of interest to those 
following telephone development inasmuch as the commission 
will soon be called upon to act on the proposed consolidation 
of 15 Independent telephone companies in Ohio into the Ohio 
State Telephone Co. The telephone application is somewhat 
similar to the railroad application, but while there was a cloud 
on the title of the commission to act in the latter case there 
seems to be none in regard to the telephone merger. Chairman 
Oliver H. Hughes, in making public the commission’s find- 
ings in the New York Central application, said that the Ohio 
law did not confer authority on the board to determine when 
competition was eliminated by the consolidation of railway 
lines, although it gives this power in the cases of other utili- 
ties. 

The opinion spread in financial circles following the de- 
cision that the ruling would apply to the telephone consolida- 
tion, it having been understood that plans for the telephone 
merger must be approved by the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission. When the full text of the decision in the Lake Shore 
case was digested, the question of the telephone amalgama- 
tion being affected was cleared up, however, as it was specifi- 
cally stated that while the commission had no jurisdiction over 
the consolidation of steam railways, it had jurisdiction in the 
case of the consolidation of telephone companies. 





L. C. Griffitts Buys All Lines in Jennings County, Ind. 

L. C. Griffitts and associates, owners of the Seymour 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Seymour, Ind., have acquired 
control of all the systems in Jennings County, Ind., having 
purchased the entire stock of the North Vernon & Vernon 
Telephone Co. This company was formerly owned by the 
New Long Distance Telephone Co., of Indianapolis, which 
controlled practically all the rural lines. The property 
acquired is valued at $75,000 and comprises a common 
battery system with exchanges at Vernon, North Vernon. 
Scipio and Hayden, to which are connected about 1,000 


telephones. The company owns about 200 miles of toll 
lines and has connection with all toll companies. It oper- 
ates without competition in its territory. 

The new owners will conduct the property without 


change of management but contemplate a number of im- 
portant improvements, including new wires and cables at 
North Vernon. 





Higher Rates Demanded by Los Angeles Companies. 

The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Los Angeles, 
Cal., and the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. have re- 
cently presented, at hearings before the Board of Public 
Utilities of the city, full details of earnings upon which 
they base a request for a higher schedule of telephone rat<s. 

The Home Company set the depreciated value of ‘ts 
plant at $7,696,672 as against a valuation of $6,453,891 y 
the board. The total operating expenses, maintenance aid 
taxes were declared to be $1,364,397. Depreciation at 7 per 
cent. amounted to $579,253. Gross receipts were $1,655,- 
387. The net revenue was $97,211, but after caring or 
bond interest and sinking fund the company had last y«at 
a deficit of about $14,000. No dividends have been pxid 
since 1910. The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
clared that it had operated at a loss of $61,000 the past y ar 
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Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and Practice 


‘The Public Be Benefited!—Persuade the Public It Is Being Benefited!’”-—Does the Public Need Its Utilities 
Managed by Privates, Drafted Merely to Obey Orders, or by Self-respecting, Risk- 
taking Men, Capable of Personal Initiative? 


By Public Relations Engineer 


Attention has been directed to the fact that as individuals a 
majority of us are struggling for the special legalized ad- 
vantage which we hope may afford us idle comfort, whereas, 
utilities are required, by public sentiment and by law, to prove 
themselves to be constantly and increasingly serviceable. 

Will public sentiment ever permit utilities to get back into 
the struggle that is still going on elsewhere for advantage? 
Surely it is plain enough that every effort in that direction 
would be doomed to the failure it deserves. 


EXPERIENCED LEADERSHIP REQUIRED. 


We have endeavored to show that the leaders of business are 
the only men who have the experience which is required for 
leading civilization henceforth in the direction of the common 
good. We have tried, also, to show that managers of utilities 
are naturally called upon to be foremost in this leadership. 
3ut, as already hinted, this leadership requires optimism of 


of the next decade will revolve”; said the author of an able 
magazine article written in the latter part of 1908. Continu- 
ing, he argued, thus: 

“It is very easy to say, as the United States Supreme Court 
has, in effect, said, that it is fair for a public utility to earn 
the prevailing commercial rate of interest. But the practical 
application of this ruling is confronted by difficulties which 
seem overwhelming. If 8 per cent. is said to be the fair rate 
of return, and if a company has been unable to earn more 
than 4 per cent. in the year just closing, shall it be allowed 
to earn 12 per cent. during the vear that follows? Or, if as in 
a great majority of cases, the dividends have been far below 
the agreed fair rate for a number of years, shall the com- 
pany be allowed to make up the shortage by slow degrees, to 
make it up all at once, or never to make it up at all. 

“Tf the company is not allowed to make good the shortages 
which occur in the profits earned from year to year, it is 





WATCHWORD: THE PUBLIC BE BENEFITED! PERSUADE THE PUBLIC IT IS BEING BENEFITED! 


Declaration of principles: No business conducted for the common good is an enemy of the people. As public 
utilities we are the servants and not the enemies of the people. ‘‘We are not enemies, but friends. We must not 
be enemies.’’ Though an unwarranted struggle for special privilege or for private and personal advantage may have 
strained, it nust not be allowed to break that bond of mutual interest which we have in the preservation of order- 
liness, in the advancement of the common good, the promotion of good will, the quarantining of ill will and the 
safeguarding of public relations. A better understanding of this higher interest will enlist the better angels of our 
natures.—Adapted from Lincoln’s first inaugural address. 

Query: How many years longer can the proprietorship of the present owners of business be maintained, 
if progress is not protected as intelligently and as vigorously as we now protect our nation’s honor In the sight 
of other nations? If good will is not cultivated as scientifically as we now cultivate corn? If ill will is not 
quarantined as effectually as we now quarantine smalipox? If public relations are not safeguarded and advanced 


as painstakingly as we now regulate and support football? 











the sort that has courage enough to look every fact and every 
factor squarely in the face. 

“The manager of a public utility feels as disgusted as a 
mule in a hailstorm. There is nothing to be gained by run- 
ning, and there is nothing at which he could kick with any 
hope of gaining satisfaction; nothing can be done but stand 
and take the pounding from all points of the compass—from 
the public, from the stockholders, from enemies and from 
friends. He knows it is impossible to please anybody and im- 
practicable to fight everybody. If circumstances will permit it, 
he resigns; but if he can not withdraw from the responsibility, 
he grins and bears it.” 

Thus wrote a man who had been a manager of more than 
one kind of important public utility—including one of the 
world’s greatest gas plants and one of the world’s largest tele- 
phone plants—a man who had observed most keenly the con- 
ditions surrounding all public utilities. The time of this writ- 
ing was five vears ago—and he had already resigned! 


A Farr PRorFit. 


To what extent have conditions changed, in the meantime, 
and has the change been for the better or for the worse? Fur- 
thermore, what ought we to do about it? What can be done 
about it? 

“The question of a fair profit is fraught with such over- 
whelming difficulties that it bids fair to be the principal sub- 
ject around which the public utility legistation and regulation 


most assuredly not being allowed to earn the agreed rate of 
return on its property and business. An enterprise which has 
the agreed rate of interest for its maximum with no guaran- 
tee against a lower rate—no guarantee against loss—will not 
be able to compete in the open market for credit or cash re- 
quired for the improvement and advancement of its service.” 

“IT am quite sure there is a still more important question.” 
commented the writer after quoting the foregoing in an ad- 
dress which he made five years ago. 

PUNISHING EFFICIENCY. 

“If Jones manages a company that pays higher wages, 
charges a lower rate, renders a better service, and earns for 
his shareholders a dividend of 12 per cent., shall his rate be 
cut down on the same day that Smith has his rate raised 
for making only 3 per cent. while charging more for an in- 
ferior service and paying less to his wage-seekers? Shall the 
superior manager be punished and the inferior manager re- 
warded ?” 

And, yet, if you will take the time to observe, there has been 
little, if any, conscious or conscientious effort, as yet, to pro- 
vide means for perfecting leadership; little, if any, effort to 
improve the standards of management, so far as the public is 
concerned. The contention is still almost wholly about profits 
and rates, with scarcely a move in the direction of comparing 
and rewarding the various degrees of efficiency of manage- 
ment. 


(Copyright 1914, by S. R. Edwards.) 
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About five years ago the writer was asked by the mayor of 
an average Middle West city to be present at a regular meet- 
ing of the council, to consider an ordinance, which had been 
passed with the evident purpose of compelling the company, 
which I was managing, to do a thing which our legal counsel 
advised us not to do. The city attorney knew that the thing de- 
manded, was not required of us by law; but the council took the 
position that it would be less of a loss for our company to 
submit than to have the entire city administration attack our 
rights to the use of the streets. 

We took time to put our objection in a form which we 
hoped might offer the least chance for adverse criticism—the 
least occasion for resentment. But the mayor said, bluntly, 
that it seemed to be another case of “The Public Be Damned.” 

Of course, we tried to convince him that he was mistaken. 
I said: “The man, who was charged with making that remark, 
has denied that he ever said it. But, for the sake of getting 
to the point which we should have before us, let us assume 
that Mr. Vanderbilt, or some other man, once said, ‘The public 
be damned!’ That was three generations ago. We know the 
public of that time seemed to feel that the command, however 
imaginary, would have to be obeyed. But the next generation 
shook its head, and retorted: ‘We will not be damned, and, 
the present generation seems to have determined to turn the 
tables completely; seem determined that ‘The public’s serv- 
ants, the utilities, shall be damned.’ ” 


Goop MAsTER, WHAT SHALL I Do? 


Continuing, I said to the councilmen of that city: “The 
effect of the public’s changed attitude has been to cause the 
public utility companies to realize quite fully that they are the 
servants of the public. Our company, for instance, realizes 
that it is your servant. As its representative, I am here in- 
structed to say: ‘Good master, what will you have us, your 
most obedient servant, to do?’” 

Then there was a painful pause. Finally I spoke, saying: 
“I knew you would be taken by surprise. The thing, which 
every community wants from its public utilities, is felt more 
than it is understood. What you want is ‘More for less’— 
more and better service for a less cost. But that is the one 
thing that no servant can do! No servant can do more work 
for less pay each new day, than he ever did before. 

“On the other hand, you have no way of making sure that 
you have already had from us all that you should get for 
your constituents. Therefore, in blind desperation you natur- 
ally crowd us to the limit as hard as you can. We understand 
that you have no other alternative, and that we must take the 
crowding and smile. But, you must not be surprised when we 
say that we are already crowded to the utmost limit. From 
the beginning you attempted to crowd us until you could 
crowd us no farther and you have driven us to that point 
now.” 

“But,” said the spokesman, who was my friend, the mayor, 
“you leave us no alternative. How can you say that you are 
our servant unless you do what we say?” 

“I am glad you put it in just that form,” I replied. “You 
seem to have overlooked the fact that, when you invited this 
company to provide this service for your city, you did the same 
as when you invite a physician to your home to serve you in 
case of sickness; much the same as when you invite a corps 
of teachers into your schools to give an education to your chil- 
dren; much the same as when you employ a lawyer to serve 
you in the writing of your will. 


OBEY AS A PRIVATE OR PRESCRIBE AS A PHYSICIAN. 


“Do you want this utility company to serve you as a drafted 
soldier obeys every word of command from his captain? Or 
to serve you as does your physician, your lawyer and your 
tutor?” 

What think you, my reader? Has this condition changed? 
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If so, has it changed for the better or for the worse? And, 
what ought to be done about it? What can be done about it? 

How many franchises have expired since January 1, 1910? 
How many of them have been renewed on as favorable terms 
as had been previously granted? 

How many public utility companies were in the courts, or 
before a public utility commission, with any controversy prior 
to 1910? How many have had controversies before commis- 
sions and courts since 1910? Is the number increasing or de- 
creasing? Why? 

I think there would be little, if any disagreement in the an- 
swers volunteered to these questions, unless it might be con- 
cerning the cause. And it is for the purpose of considering 
the underlying causes that this series of ‘articles is written. 

It is intended to deal with these matters in as practical and 
as helpful a manner as possible, whilc at the same time blazing 
a trail in the direction of an ultimate plan or science for the 
proper persuasion of public sentiment. It is our plan to have 
some actual occurrence in mind in every instance where sug- 
gestions or conclusions are offered—actual experience, so to 
speak, behind every step we try to take. 


EXISTING BEWILDERMENT AND DEVILMENT IN PuBLIC RELATIONS. 


I have in mind at this moment, one municipality which built 
a municipal telephone plant, leaving the original property stand- 
ing as a monument to the bewilderment and the bedevilment 
which exists in our public relations. I have in mind another 
place where the municipally-owned new water mains lie side 
by side with the privately-owned pipes of the original servant 
of the people—a now defunct private corporation. 

I have in mind a third place where a complete second elec- 
tric lighting plant is just being finished by the municipality. 
This municipal plant is costing almost double the figure given 
out by the city’s advisers as the estimated cost. It has been 
necessary to hold a second special election to validate a sec- 
ond issue of municipal bonds to cover the difference between 
the estimated and the actual cost. 

Those who advised the people as to the cost, are the men 
who got the job of building and operating the new plant. They 
are also the ones who advised the people against paying to the 
former company the rate it asked for service; and against 
paying to the former company the price it asked for its 
property. It is easy to see, therefore, how matters drifted 
naturally, in the current of events, to the point where two 
properties now stand side by side. The poles of the city’s 
plant are considerably smaller and less expensive than those 
of the old company, yet the city’s plant is costing practically 
double the amount mentioned when the agitation against the 
former servant was being carried on. 

It is beyond question that, in the matter of taxes, hazard, 
return for property, etc., the cost of the light furnished by the 
municipally-owned plant is to be very much more than was 
estimated, since the property itself is costing practically double 
the original estimate. Furthermore, it has taken almost three 
times as long to build the new plant as was at first estimated. 
The interest on the dormant property, or capital, for this extra 
period of time, is a concrete illustration of one of the extra 
items which belongs in the costs of establishing a “going con- 
cern.” 


PERSUADE Pusiic BEForE HEAT oF CONFLICT. 


There are many points in the actual experience of this munici- 
pal venture which illustrate in practical form the underlying 
principles which need to be made much more plain to every 
community beforehand—not after a heated conflict is on, in 
which the demagogue smites his breast, calls himself one of 
the plain people and demands to know whether or not, it must 
be acknowledged that the people themselves are incompetent, 
etc. 

It is more the purpose of this third paper to indicate the gen- 
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eral object to be aimed at in the series. Later, in the pursuit 
of our purpose details will be taken and they will then fit in 
more effectually. 

As shareholder, director or manager the writer has been 
closely associated with a dozen private corporations that oper- 
ated public utility plants in 48 average-size towns and cities of 
the Middle West. In two of these places, the lighting and tele- 





A SCIENCE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS. 

The author and the publisher desire the co-operation 
of all who will interest themselves in the development 
of a good will service; of all who will engage in the 
work of a good will fellowship; of all who will help to 
think a way through; of all who will aid in the devel- 
opment of a science of Public Relations. 











phone service was supplied by the same company. In another 
place, the water, light and telephone service was furnished by 
a single company. 

Our undertakings, as a whole, were voted a success by all who 
knew of them. In the end, we had 29 communities where we 
supplied service without active competition. We made “good 
money”—not as much as many of our shareholders were mak- 
ing at the same time from other ventures, but enough to be rea- 
sonably satisfactory. 

Yet, out of the 48 places in which, at one time or another, 
we were rendering public utility service, active competitors 
or rivals displaced us in 19 of the towns. Of these displace- 
ments or “driveouts,” 14 were accomplished by so-called “mu- 
tual” organizations. But of the entire number only one was 
purely mutual, in fact, and five of the 14 evolved into close 
corporations almost from the very first. Five were avowedly 
private corporations from the beginning. One of this last 
mentioned five was in turn displaced by a so-called “Mutual” 
which has finally become almost a one-man close corporation. 

If the reader wants to read only such matter as may be 
predicated upon mere theory, he should follow no farther, for 
I hope it has been made plain that it is the facts concerning 
competition, facts concerning pvulic sentiment, facts concern- 
ing good will, and facts concerning public relations that will 
be sought after. 

It is the writer’s conviction that most of us have never asked 
with sufficient seriousness for the real cause of the increasing 
controversies between the public and its public utility servants. 

Can business be expected to sustain its normal and needed 
state of stability? Can civilization advance? Can progress pro- 
ceed? Can peace or prosperity be maintained? Can all this 
be if those who are now looked to as leaders of commerce, in- 
dustry, statecraft, education, philanthropy or religion, do not 
voluntarily unite in a Good Will Fellowship for the performance 
of a Good Will Service that will encourage everything that is 
beneficial and discourage everything that is detrimental 
to the common good—if they do not unite in a _ fel- 
lowship that will encourage remedy workers and discourage 
mere fault-finders? An attempt to answer these questions will 
be made in these articles on “Public Relations of Utilities in 
Theory and Practice.” 


FELLOWSHIP RATHER THAN ORGANIZATION. 


Do not jump to the false conclusion that some new and cum- 
bersome organizational machinery or expense is intended. Ob- 
serve that we call it a “Fellowship,” not an organization. You 
now have fellowship with the “Safety First Service” every 
time you “Stop! Look! and Listen!” You now have fellow- 
ship with the service which our boards of health promote, 
every time you avoid spitting in a public place or otherwise 
refrain from spreading contagion. 

Is not the “ill will” that is behind Lawrence, Patterson, Calu- 
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met and Trinidad—the factory and mine wars—a contagion? 
Must not ill will be quarantined, if proprietorship over property, 
and leadership among men, are to be perpetuated? 


HELP To THINK A WAY THROUGH. 

We will be pleased to have your fellowship in this undertak- 
ing, just as you are now joining in the promotion of safety and 
good health. 

We will be pleased to have you help to “Think a way 
through,” as President Wilson has expressed it; pleased to 
have you help us think out, test out and establish in practice 
the best methods of: 

Determining the difference between that which is for the 
common good on the one hand, and that which is against the 
common good on the other; 

How to encourage those who want to serve the common 
good; 

How to discourage, restrain and correct those who want to 
harm the common good—how to restrain and correct without 
seeking reprisal or revenge of any sort; and 

INTERESTING THE PUBLIC IN FACTS AND ForcEs. 

How to lead the public to become as much interested in facts 
and forces, as it now seems to be in fancies and foibles; how 
to lead the public to concern itself as much about the realities 
of today as it does about the idealities of the far off millen- 
nium; how to lead the public to be as much interested in the 
prosaic practice that must be followed for the feeding of our 
hundred million mouths next winter, as it seems to be in a 
theory which might be practiced in a far-off paradise of per- 
fect beings. 

Now you are saying, as a good friend said to me last Tues- 
day evening while dining on the train: “But that is a task 
as great as it would be to control the weather—it can never 
be done.” 

Let me answer you, Yankee fashion, as I answered my 
friend of the dining car: 

“Tf it can not be accomplished, then we are most assuredly 
going into a French Revolution—another dark age—are we 
not? Wouldn’t you rather be with those who struggled to 
their utmost against the current, until the boat pitches over 
the rapids into the abyss, than to be a loafer drifting idly 
with the tide?” 

But, as before stated, there is no occasion for pessimism. 
Our present fault-finders and calamity-howlers are already 
being pushed back from the center of the stage of human 
activity. Remedy workers are leading us away from that 
path, which, if followed, would end in revolution. Neverthe- 
less, it is the writer’s conviction that many men will come into 
a good will fellowship and take up the good will service after 
they have experienced a wholesome fear of the consequences 
of our present increasing antagonisms. 


Success of Home Company at Wabash, Ind. 

The newspapers of Wabash, Ind., announce that the 
Home Telephone Co., organized in 1894 with a capital of 
$10,000 and 120 subscribers, now has a capital of $100,000 
fully paid up, 2,000 subscribers and has ousted the Central 
Union Telephone Co. from the local field. 

Nelson G. Hunter, president of the company is president 
of the Indiana Independent Telephone Association and 
president of the National Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. The statement says in part: 

“Tt is one of the most notable examples of successful 
management and development in the telephone field. This 
plant has been maintained at a high standard. The com- 
pany has no indebtedness and is frequently pointed to as 
an ideal institution of its kind. It has long distance telephone 
connection covering practically the entire territory with a 
radius of from 150 to 200 miles and affords connections with 
probably 300,000 telephones.” 














The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged and Changed Successively from a 
Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System and Later to Common Battery 
—Problems Encountered by Every Practical Telephone Man 


By Paul Hamilton 


“We were considering the switchboard in detail I be- 
lieve,” said Mr. Barrows, when the boys had assembled for 
the evening’s conference. 

“You were talking about the operator’s outfit,” said Frank. 
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Fig. 100. Operator’s Set and Jack, 



































“I think I had about finished the operator’s set except 
one point. Of late years, considerable attention has been 
devoted to conditions which affect an operator’s health. 
We know that throat troubles ‘are mostly contagious through 
the transmission of germs thrown off by the breath from a 
throat that is affected. These germs, therefore, are caught 
by the mouthpiece of the transmitter and one operator is quite 
liable to contract an affection from germs left by a previous 
operator. 

“This effect is minimized by frequently cleaning the 
mouthpiece with a germicide or disinfectant. With the 
chest transmitter each operator can be assigned a set for 
her own use, removing it from the board and putting it in 
her locker when she is not on duty. 

“To make these sets interchangeable, a double jack is 
mounted in the key shelf like this (Fig. 100). The trans- 
mitter, being mostly made of aluminum, weighs but a few 
ounces. 

“Naturally, with a portable set the maintenance is more, 
but this is counterbalanced by the additional efficiency and 
other advantages I have mentioned. 

“There is one other important feature about the front of 
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full candle power, they are plainly visible, even under or- 
dinary bright light. But when for ary reason they do not 
gleam brightly, they are not readily seen. Therefore, it is 
necessary to keep the light from falling directly on the 
signals. 

“Light suspended behind the operator, if high enough to 
prevent her shadow falling across the face of the board, 
falls directly upon the signals. If low enough to overcome 
this, shadows (Fig. 101) are constantly flashing across the 
multiple, interfering more or less with the operator's work. 

“In plain words, it was very easy to get the light where 
it was wanted, but at the same time it would fall where it 
was not wanted. The darker the space around the visual 
signals can be kept, the better, while the multiple requires 
all the light that can reasonably be reflected upon it. 

“Individual reflectors for each position, suspended in 
front of the operator, so that the light would not shine 1n 
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Fig. 101. Light from Above Operator Showing Shadows on Board. 


a common battery board; that is the lighting. This may 
seem like a very simple feature, but it has required a great 
deal of experiment to secure the best results. 

“In the first place, the signals are lamps. When up to 


Fig. 102. The Ribbon Reflector for Switchboard Lighting. 


her eyes, were not satisfactory because the reflection was 
not equal on all parts of the board. There was also a con- 
fusing, dazzling effect when the reflection from two ad- 
jacent lights fell together. 

“Finally, the style known as the ‘ribbon’ light was put 
into service and thus far has proven the most satisfactory. 
A continuous reflector is installed parallel with the board 
and slightly below the level of the top. Lights are in- 
stalled in pairs, horizontally, at intervals of about three 
feet. They are placed like this (Fig. 102), having adjust- 
ment screws, A. 

“You see by adjusting the reflector at the proper angle 
the direct rays can be made to strike the board at the di- 
viding line between the answering jacks and line signals 
and the multiple jacks.” 

“That leaves the key shelf pretty dark, doesn’t it?” Frank 
inquired. 

“Yes, but there is not much light required there, as the 
disconnect signals show up more plainly, also the line sig- 
nals, which is the result desired. Another thing, the light 
is uniform in all like parts of the board. The movements 
of the operators form no shadows to interfere or hide the 
multiple. 

“That, I think, completes the front of the board with the 
exception of the space below and back of the key shelf pro- 
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vided for the cord weights. Each cord is provided, as you 
know, with a weight, or a pulley and weight in combina- 
tion, to carry the plug back into its place when released 
from the multiple. In our board here, we have access to 
the cord from the pack, but in common battery boards the 
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Fig. 103. Hinged Top of Switchboard. 


installation of additional equipment makes it necessary to 
leave panels which can be opened in front. 

“In order that the operator can sit within comfortable 
reach of the board, the space allotted for the cords is cut 
to a minimum. In some cases the weights run so close to 
the panels that the latter are lined with felt to muffle the 
noise of the weights striking against them. 

“The back of the beard is the maintenance side, so to 
speak, as everything possible is made accessible from there. 
Therefore it is so arranged that the back can be removed 
with the exception of narrow supports between each sec- 
tion. The equipment liable to require frequent attention is 
given the most accessible position. For instance, relays, 
which are frequently adjusted, are so placed that they can 
be easily reached and also that the light can fall upon them 

“Beginning at the doors themselves: These are built in 
such a manner and fitted as close as possible to preveiit 
dust from getting into the beard. Of late years the flexible 
curtain has come into use. It is of a pattern very similar 
tc the top of a roll-top desk. These are fairly dust-proot, 
as wel! as noiseless. There is no jar when they are opened 
and closed, as there is with removable doors. The latter 
often bind; also they are not generally interchangeable, and 
their regular place must be designated by a number or a 
letter. 

“Usually on the inside of the top of the board, the equip- 
ment for the operator’s circuit is mounted. This equipment 
is not frequently in trouble. However, when it does re- 
quire attention, it is considered as an emergency. Being 
in an inverted position, where artificial light is necessary, 
the repairman is at a disadvantage in making tests and re- 
pairs. 

“In some boards, coils have been piaced in the lower 
part of the board. Another plan, which is feasible, is to 
hinge the top of the board (Fig. 103), so it can be raised 
to a vertical position, thus exposing the equipment mount- 
ed on it. 

“Near the top of the board the multiple cable is ar- 
ranged. Each 20 jacks, or rather lines, take one cable the 
iength of the board; each 100 lines, one layer or five cables. 

‘ie jacks must be accessible, so the wires leading to them 

left long enough to permit any bank of jacks being re- 

oved from the board if necessary. A broken wire, how- 

ever, can usually be resoldered without removing the en- 
tire bank. 

“Cables for the answering jacks come next, one cable for 
each ten lamps and jacks. Below these, as you see in this 
blue print. is a shelf on which the cord clips or lugs are 
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mounted (Fig. 104). Below this shelf are the coil and 
relay racks.” 

“I thought you said the relay rack was a separate frame- 
work?” queried Frank. 

“I did, but I was speaking of the line relays. The relays 
controlling the cord or supervisory lamps are usually in the 
board, as also are the pilot and special relays, if there are 
any. 

“At the very bottom of the board, the retardation coils 
for the cords are laid. They are not very troublesome ap- 
paratus and can be placed well out of the way. 

“There seems to be something almost providential about 
the natural convenience of this arrangement. The heaviest 
pieces of equipment are near the bottom of the board; at 
least below the center, which is the natural arrangement. 

“This gives the board a gravity balance, which adds to 
its stability. In setting a board in place, as you found 
with one old board here, it requires a firm foundation. 
Then for various mechanical reasons, it must be perma- 
nently true in line and level. in selecting the actual loca- 
tion, the convenience of operation is the first consideration. 
This includes the light, ventilation and space for operators.” 

Germany displayed signs of restlessness. 

“What’s the matter?’ Frank inquired. “Is my little 
Dutch brother getting sleepy?” 

“Il was thinking,’ responded Germany. 

“Maybe that’s so. Let’s hear about it,” Frank demanded. 

“| was thinking if it wouldn't be better for me to stop 
at Garland’s on my way home and take his mittens off of 
the telephone. He sleeps ’til ten o’ciock and then com- 
plains ’cause his bell doesn’t ring when his boy calls him. 
I’ve been there twice this week and that’s all that’s the 
matter. He says he won’t do it again, but he does it just 
the same. I guess there isn’t any other place so handy.” 

Mr. Barrows closed his book and replied to Germany’s 
comment. 

“You might ask him to put a small shelf just above the 
telephone for his mittens. That class of trouble is not 
uncommon. Dish towels, dust clothes and clothing of all 
kinds, are frequentiy hung on the telepkone, smothering 
the sound of the bells. The sets are sometimes used as a 
shelf for hair pins, rings and knic-knacks, until the action 
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Fig. 104. Natural Arrangement of Switchboard. 


of the hammer is choked. 1 don’t know of anything we 
can do with our present style of instrument. When we re- 
place them with common battery sets, we can select a de- 
sign with the bells inverted under the set, or with the 
gongs in a protected part of the case.” 
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“Mr. Rankin wants to talk to you,” said the Doctor, afte: 
answering a call. 

After listening to what the liveryman had to say, with- 
out making any particular comment, Mr. Barrows an- 
nounced that evening’s conference was ended. 

(To be continued.) 





Drastic Bill Before United States Senate. 
There is now before the Senate of the United States a 
bill which recently passed the House, known as the Ray- 


burn bill. It gives the Interstate Commerce Commis- 





To All Telephone Managers: 

The Rayburn bill, officially known as House of Rep- 
resentative Bill No. 16,586 is now in the hands of the 
senate committee on interstate commerce, to which 
committee it was referred when brought before the 
senate. This bill is of vital interest to every tele- 
phone company or owner in the United States. In 
addition to strengthening the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the matter of re. 
quiring detailed reports as to financial operations of 
all common carriers, it requires that every common 
carrier that desires to issue any stock, bonds or notes 
of any sort, shall make application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for its approval of such issue. 

As this association has during the past six months 
repeatedly notified the telephone managers of the 
country that every telephone company, no matter 
how small, which is so situated that one of its sub- 
scribers can talk to a point outside of the state in 
which the company is located, is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission and is 
classified as a “common carrier”; therefore, under the 
provisions of this bill, before any telephone company 
or person owning a telephone exchange can issue any 
sort of a note or stock or bonds, the corporation or 
individual must make application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for its approval of such issu- 
ance. 

In most of the states having utility commissions 
which have supervision over telephone companies, 
it has been provided that these state commissions 
shall exercise such a supervision over the issuance 
of stock and bonds by the telephone companies. 
This state control should be sufficient to properly 
safeguard the interests of the public against the over- 
issuance of securities by any telephone company. The 
requirement to have every company make application 
for the approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission before it can issue any sort of a stock, bond 
or note, would work a hardship to thousands of small 
telephone companies. Active steps are being taken 
by this association to present the conditions clearly 
to the senate committee in charge of the bill. Every 
telephone manager, however, can be of assistance in 
this matter by writing to his senator and stating his 
views as to the result of the passage of such an act. 

Copies of the section of the proposed law which 
provides for this supervision of securities by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will be furnished 
any one upon application. 

National Independent Telephone Association, 
527 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 











sion supervision of the issuance of securities by common 
carriers, which include telephone companies, both large 
and small. The first section of the bill remedies and 
strengthens the commission’s power to require accounts 
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and reports from carriers, and the second section deals 
with the issuance of securities. 

Men of standing and ability in Washington assert that 
the passage of this act will take away from all the state 
commissions their control over the issuance of securities 
by interstate utilities. Recent decisions of the supreme 
court have strengthened this belief. 

Secretary F. B. MacKinnon, of the National Independent 
Telephone Association, has issued the accompanying notice to 
all telephone managers regarding the bill. 





Convention of Ontario Independents. 

The annual convention of the Western Counties Independ- 
ent Telephone Association of Ontario, Canada, was held at 
Aylmer, Ont., on June 3. Among the interesting papers pre- 
sented was one by W. J. Herdman, engineer of the Canadian In- 
dependent Telephone Co., Toronto, which was read by Dr. W. 
Doan, dealing with the question of “Power Lines and Rural 
Telephone Lines.” The erection of hydro-electric power lines 
through Western Ontario has created a new and most impor- 
tant problem for the rural telephone companies, owing to the 
trouble on account of induction. The convention desired to 
have the paper published, on account of its importance. Fran- 
cis Dagger, telephone expert for the Ontario Railway & Mu- 
nicipal Board, delivered an important address on the question 
of allowance for depreciation of telephone plants, also dealing 
with matters of legislation. 

In the course of an interesting paper on “Upkeep and Future 
of Our Telephone Systems,’ Dr. W. Doan, of Harrietsville, 
dealt with the relation of rate making and depreciation. He 
said depreciation should be provided tor through the price 
charged for service. In his own company at Harrietsville he 
said the annual amount of funds needed to be set aside for 
upkeep of lines had not been determined. It would require 
the services of a high salaried expert. 

He advised companies whose charges were not high enough 
to meet all operating and other expenses and pay a fair divi- 
dend to shareholders, to either secure an increase of rates 
from the Ontario Railway & Municipal Board, or else dispose 
of their plants. Telephony, he pointed out, was a business 
and not a charitable institution, and would not continue to 
exist where it ceased to be profitable. Telephone plants, espe- 
cially in the country districts, were not showing reasonable 
net profits and were therefore not prepared to set aside a 
reasonable depreciation fund. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

(a) Whereas it is desirable that some method be adopted 
by telephone companies which will ensu e the prompt payment 
of rentals by subscribers; therefore be it 

Resolved that this association take steps to bring before 
the Ontario Railway & Municipal Board, the necessity of au- 
thority being granted to telephone companies to adopt a sys- 
tem of discounts for prompt payment of rentals, similar to 
that which is in operation by gas, electric light and other pub- 
lic service corporations in cities and towns. 

(b) Whereas the experience of a number of telephone 
companies, in the matter of assessment appeals, shows that 
provisions of Section 14, of the assessment act as now drafted 
are capable of different and contradictory interpretations; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that this association urge upon the provincial 
government the desirability of re-drafting section 14, of the 
assessment act, with a view to making this section more clear 
in its meaning and rendering it more capable of correct inter- 
pretation by judges and assessors. 

The following officers were elected by the association for 
the ensuing year: Honorable president, M. A. Gee, Selkirk; 
president, Geo. Taylor, Blenheim; first vice-president, F. S. 


Scott, Brussells; second vice-president, W. McCready, Lyons;. 


secretary, Dr. W. Doan, Harrietsville. 
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Class Legislation 


The Usual Cry—How We Are Affected 


By J.C. 


“The body commercial is sick. It has been awfully sick. 
Ever since 1907 the country has been haying a hard pull. 

Now the country is convalescing. The medicine has been 
strong, and the patient’s system is exhausted by the strong 
doses.” 

“What I suggested in my letter,’ says Mr. Simmons, re- 
ferring to his famous trade letter, “was that it was a good 
time to give the patient a chance to recover some of his 
strength and then to continue the doses.” 

It seems that E. C. Simmons, the great St. Louis hardware 
dealer, wrote a letter to his trade asking them to use their in- 
fluence to stop the present anti-trust legislation until after 
election. At the same time, he had been nominated as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Bank Board. Anyway, he will not 
serve on the board. 


Mr. Simmons is wrong. When a man goes to a hospital 
for an operation, and a few other weak spots are found, the 
surgeon does not give the patient a chance to recover and 
begin again. He completes the job, just as the administration 
should go ahead and complete the job of governing business. 
It needs it. 


Here is what the President said: 

“The business men of the country desire something more 
than that the menace of legal process in these matters be made 
explicit and intelligible. They desire the advice, the definite 
guidance and information which can be supplied by an admin- 
istrative body, an interstate trade commission. 

The trade commission is to act as an instrumentality for 
doing justice to business when the processes of the courts or 
the natural forces of correction outside the courts are inade- 
quate to adjust the remedy.” 


Doing justice to business—doing justice to both large and 
small business—the anti-trust bills now in congress simply call 
for investigation, ask for publicity, deal with interlocking direc- 
torates, holding companies, stock issues and the question of 
guilt; also price cutting, and—most important to the telephone 
industry—exclusive trade arrangements. 


Speaking of exclusive trade arrangements, the telephone 
business offers the most conspicuous mark. 

The bill provides that “anyone engaged in interstate com- 
merce who shall lease or sell goods, wares, merchandise, ma- 
chinery, supplies, or other commodities, or fix a price charged 
therefor, or discount from or rebate upon such price, on the 
condition or understanding that the lessee or purchaser thereof 
shall not use or deal in the goods, wares, merchandise, sup- 
plies, or other commodities of a competitor, shall be fined $5,000 
and imprisoned one year.” 

We do not have to go far to find a full-fledged violation of 
this clause. Personally I know that the witnesses of the Bell 
‘ompany use undue haste in explaining that the Western Elec- 
tric contract is not an exclusive one. Invariably they testify 
that they could buy elsewhere—but that they don’t. 

It may be that the Bell-Western Electric deal does not vio- 
late this law, but the spirit of it does. 


It may be that this exclusive contract does not exist in letter, 
but why is every Bell employe a regular accredited Western 
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Electric salesman? Why is a Bell employe watching every dis- 
trict in this country, in order that every telephone organization 
shall be reached first by the Western Electric Co.? 

If there is no exclusive contract in existence, why does the 
Western Electric Co. maintain branch houses in every part of 
the United States for the benefit of the Bell telephone com- 
pany? 

They certainly do not pay. Any man versed in telephone 
business matters knows that nine out of ten branch houses 
are a positive loss. Yet they are maintained—for a double pur- 
pose. 

Not only for the benefit of the Bell company, but for the 
benefit of the Independent telephone company in that district 
as well. 


I suppose this cunning bit of philanthropy was originated to 
neutralize the exclusive effects, which are over 95 per cent. 
of the situation. Further, this cunning bit of philanthropy is 
a double-edged sword. 

It gives the Western Electric Co. a chance to undersell the 
Independent manufacturer by reason of advantageous freight 
rates. It can ship a small order for an Independent customer 
in a large carload shipment for their large and exclusive cus- 


tomer. 


Any bill put into congress, which would tend to disturb the 
monopoly conditions of any concern, is always met by the cry 
of class legislation. 

So far, all legislation practically has been for the benefit 
of the few—the very foundation of legislation is for the pro- 
tection of property rights. Necessarily that is a form of class 
legislation. 


I never got enthusiastic over the Clayton bill until I read 
a letter from a Chicago firm—a regular sweatshop cheap 
labor concern using child labor and abusing its help at every 
step. It said the Clayton anti-trust bill is a deliberate class 
legislation, and its enactment will deter the recovery of busi- 
ness, etc. 

Of all combinations compelling such laws, this particular 
firm of paper box manufacturers has the least right to cry 
out “class legislation.” 

The legislation of today must go on and reach beyond the 
5 per cent. 


Talking about class legislation, just look at the telephone 
conditions! 

The anti-trust bills are really designed to help the Inde- 
pendent telephone man. While they do not express it ex- 
plicitly, the words are written between every line. 


The Bell company, including its Western Electric manufac- 
turing arm, operates about 25 companies. These 25 com- 
panies, controlled by a holding company, have one great group 
of interlocking directors. 

I doubt very much if the Bell companies of America can 
show 100 individual directors and officers. There may be 


more—but not many more. 


The Independent telephone companies are credited with a 
great list of 20,000. Granting that some are so small as to be 
negligible, and that some are subsidiary to others, we can 
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safely Sa\ that there are really 10,000 Independent companies, 


with officers and directors. Suppose that each company has 
five officers and directors, the number will reach easily 50,000. 

Hence we have a business so divided that 100 men con- 
trol 25 companies, and 50,000 control 10,000 companies. 

Can you call any act class legislation which tends to re- 
lieve the conditions controlled by 50,000 men over that con- 
trolled by one hundred? It would be more like class legis- 
lation to leave matters stand as they are. 


The business created for telephone manufacturers and sup- 
ply dealers amounts to $90,000,000 annually. The last report 
of the Western Electric Co. shows that they marketed $75.- 
000,000, or three-fourths of the business. 

There are 10,000,000 telephones—held equally by the Bell 
and Independents. 

The buying power of the Bell companies is larger by rea- 
son of their facilities for financing. Hence the Bell com- 
panies buy about 60 per cent. and the Independent companies 
about 40 per cent. 

That 40 per cent. buying power makes an item of prac- 
tically $36,000,000 a year, or something like $7 a station— 
which should not be large when you consider the growth. 


It is safe to say that out of this $36,000,000, Independent 
supply dealers and manufacturers get possibly $16,000,000. 
The Bell company through its manufacturing branch possibly 
sold $20,000,000 to what might be called Independent sources. 

In other words class legislation of the past has allowed a 
company, through the devious methods of holding companies, 
interlocking directorates, exclusive contracts, and other un- 
natural powers, to sell $20,000,000 worth of goods annually, 
which by rights should have gone to Independents. 


These conditions are well known to all of us, and we are 
gratified to know that congress is working on a plan to re- 
lieve them. I hope that no telephone man will write letters 
to his congressman, or to anyone else, asking that the patient 
be given a rest. 

Don’t you remember how the insurance companies pro- 
tested against the invasion of their rights only a few years 
ago? Have you not heard the railroads object to super- 
vision? And, surely, you remember how the bankers hissed 
at Boston when some one approved of the new currency act? 

It is natural for the world to let well enough alone. By 
all means, let the operation proceed. 

Let the congress earn its salary for the first time in his- 
tory. 


As often said before in these columns, the Independent 
man is the real pioneer in the economic reform started in 
this country. 

Just as he started to grow, there was already accepted in 
this country, the Rockefeller school of economics—that big 
business was the natural heir of all angles of small business. 
In spite of this the Independent telephone man went straight 
ahead fighting a powerful competitor and succeeding, not only 
in teaching the world that the big business theory was wrong 
but the practice as well. 


The Independent telephone industry has had a strange his- 
tory, and, in a way, the various companies remind one of our 
Revolutionary soldiers. They possibly did not whip the dis- 
ciplined British soldiers, but they wore them out. Now, after 
the sound economic position of the smaller Independent tele- 
phone company was admitted, there came the final attack. 


The Western Electric Co., under the cover of the fire of 
the Bell company, strode into the field to attack the Independ- 
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ent manufacturer. Aided by the big parent, who brought its 
goods under an apparent exclusive contract, it sallied out 
to divide the business of the Independent telephone manufac 
turer. 

It had lots to learn at the start and it suffered enough set 
backs and expenses to discourage an ordinary company. but 
aided and abetted by the parent company, to whom a hobby 
was more important than profit, it kept on, regardless of ex 
pense. 


The Clayton anti-trust bill is really and truly aimed at the 
atrocity of this unholy and one-sided alliance. Any one who 
shall sell goods on the ynderstanding that the purchaser shall 
not buy from a competitor is liable to a tine of $5,000 and 
imprisonment one year. 

It seems like a verification of the saying that “it is a long 
lane that has no turning.” 

It seems to prove out the theory for watchful and patient 
waiting—that it is “darkest before dawn,’ and a wrong time 
to lose hope. 





No doubt you will hear voluminous arguments that an ex- 
clusive contract, such as the Bell licensee contract is in prac- 
tice, is for the public good, because it maintains the high 
standing and character of the goods. 
bill that is no argument. 

According to the Western Electric sales theory, the argu- 


Sut according to the 


ment of high standing, because of exclusive features, is lost. 
The Bell factory does not hesitate to sell its apparatus to mix 
with the makes of others. Nor does the Bell company hesi- 
tate to connect its lines to switchboards with Independent 
equipment. 

By their own confession in the 1913 annual statement, one- 
third of their total system is made up of Independent made 
telephones. Hence no exclusive arguments are of avail, any- 
way. 


The Clayton bill forbids the Bell company to push the 
Western Electric telephone to the exclusion of others. That 
is a crime—and punishable by fine and imprisonment. There 
is no mincing of words about it, it is a crime. 

Do you recognize any class legislation here? Do you be- 
lieve that any measure to give life and hope and pursuit of 
happiness to the many, is wrong? 

Regardless of the wails and protests of the privilegees, the 
Independent telephone man should send in “prayers from the 
hills” for this so-called class legislation. 


Do not be alarmed by protests from commercial clubs. Re- 
member that the Boston Commercial Club objected to the 
scheme of dumping the tea in the Boston Harbor. Had the 
patriots listened to them, business would still be carried on 
under English dominion. 


It may be that the body commercial is sick. As the infant 
is poorly fed, so does the man’s body suffer in later life. 

Business, fed on unnatural rights and privileges, naturally 
grew into a great incomparable and vnatural position. As 
an octopus buried partially in the sand, its many arms reach 
out to attack or to destroy every reform. 


MORAL: Don’t stop the surgeon! 





Cutover New Exchange of Citizens Co. in Grand Rapids. 

The Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has cut over its new north end exchange in Grand Rapids. 
The building, which is on Caledonia street, is a neat, two- 
story, fireproof structure and cost $8,000. The office equip- 
ment will cost $9,000. The new exchange serves more 
than 400 patrons. 
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Michigan Commission Orders Physical Toll Connection 


Decision Requires the Michigan State (Bell) Telephone Co. to Establish Physical Connection with the Lines 
of the Citizens Telephone Co. at Traverse City, Michigan, for Long Distance Ser- 
vice—Full Text of the Commission's Finding 


In handing down an order to compel the Michigan State 
(Bell) Telephone Co., to establish psysical connection of 
its lines with the lines of the Citizens’ Telephone Co., at 
Traverse City, Mich., for toll lines, or long distance service 
only, for the present, the Michigan railroad commission 
has started something which finally may go to the courts 
for adjudication. Along with the order affecting the 
Michigan State company at Traverse City, the commis- 
sion orders the Valley Home Telephone Co., of Saginaw, 
to make physical connections with the Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co., at Bad Axe, and also requires the Valley Home 
company to make physical connections with the John 
Burns Telephone Co., a privately owned concern, at Kings- 
ton. 

THE Commission's DECISION. 

The case is styled “John J. Tweddle, and Parm C. Gil- 
bert, complainants, vs. Michigan State Telephone Co. and 
Citizens Telephone Co., defendants. The opinion was written 
by Chairman Lawton T. Hemans, of the commission, and is in 
full as follows: 

In the city of Traverse City there are competing tele- 
phone exchanges, the one operated by the Michigan State 
Telephone Co., generally denominated the “Bell System,” 
and the other by the Citizens company, a company oper- 
ating in the city of Grand Rapids and several other cities 
of Western Michigan. 

The proceedings in the above entitled matter were in- 

tituted to obtain the order of this commission requiring 

e telephone companies to provide physical connection 
between the respective exchanges in Traverse City to fa- 
cilitate the interchange of telephone messages between the 
subscribers of the two systems connected with the respec- 
tive exchanges. 

To the petition filed herein the defendant, Michigan 
State Telephone Co., entered formal answer, controverting 
the jurisdiction of the commission to make any order in 
the premises, and its authority to require a physical con- 
nection between the lines and facilities of the defendant 


npanies. The Citizens Telephone Co. filed no formal 
answer, but through its representative at the hearing, ex- 
pressed itself as willing to abide such order and determina- 
tion as might be made herein. 


The facts material to an understanding of the issue, sus- 
tained by the record, are as follows: The Michigan State 
Telephone Co. is the dominant telephone system of the 
state. It has exchanges in all of the more populous cen- 
ters of the state, and toll lines radiating to every section, 
with connection with the lines of the American Telegraph 
& Telephone Co., through which it facilitates the trans- 
mission of interstate messages. 
The Citizens Telephone Co. of Grand Rapids is the 
rger of the so-called Independent companies of the state; 

greatest strength, from the standpoint of patronage, 
‘ng in Grand Rapids and certain cities of Western Mich- 

F in few, if any, of which is it the exclusive telephone 

ity. 

raverse City, according to the census of 1910, has a 

ulation in excess of 12,000. It is the leading city, com- 

cially and industrially, of an extensive section. As of 
first day of January, 1914, the Citizens Telephone Co. 
a1 connected with its Traverse City exchange 1,740 sub- 
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stations or subscribers, while at the same time there were 
479 connected with the Michigan State exchange. 

At the time of the hearing there were 188 duplications, 
or cases where subscribers had telephones of both ex- 
changes. 

Contiguous to the city of Traverse City are numerous 
cities and villages whose citizens are in more or less inti- 
mate official, commercial and industrial relation with the 
citizens of Traverse City. Traverse City has certain whole- 
sale and jobbing concerns patronized by merchants of sur- 
rounding communities. It is the principal city in the thir- 
teenth judicial circuit, which includes the counties of Antrim, 
Charlevoix, Grand Traverse and Leelanau. It is the site of 
the Traverse City state hospital for the insane, which re- 
ceives its patients from the 37 counties of the northern 
portion of the Lower Peninsula. 

Many of the communities that are in close social, official 
and commercial relation with the city of Traverse City 
have no other telephone facilities except such as are fur- 
nished by the Michigan State Telephone Co. Among such 
are Charlevoix, Central Lake, Ellsworth, East Jordan and 
Manistee. Elk Rapids should likewise be included in this 
list for its telephone development is wholly that of the 
Michigan State Telephone Co., except that a toll station 
is maintained in the city by the Citizens Telephone Co. As 
between the citizens of these communities and the citizens 
of Traverse City, telephone communication is possible only 
over the lines and by means of the facilities of the Mich- 
igan State Telephone Co. 


SoME CoMPETITIVE POINTs. 


There are a number of other communities where the 
Citizens Telephone Co., as at Traverse City, has consid- 
erable telephone development in competition with the 
Michigan State company; among such, being the towns of 
Buckley, Empire, Kingsley, Leland, Maple City, Northport, 
Old Mission, Oviatt, Fort Oneida and Suttons Bay. As 
between the subscribers to the service of the Citizens com- 
pany at these points, direct connection and communication 
can be had with the city of Traverse City only through the 
exchange of the Citizens Telephone Co. There are a num- 
ber of other cities and villages in the general territory of 
Traverse City, such as Petoskey, Boyne City, Boyne Falls, 
Kalkaska, Mancelona, Alden and Bellaire, where the tele- 
phone facilities are owned by the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Co. 

These communities were formerly served, at least in part, 
by the Swaverly Telephone Co., which was purchased and 
became merged with the Michigan State Telephone Co. 
3y the order of this commission, giving sanction to such 
merger, the former connections of the Swaverly company, 
which included the Citizens Telephone Co., were preserved 
and extended to the combined properties, so that the sub- 
scribers of the exchanges of the Michigan State Telephone 
Co. at the places last mentioned have direct means of com- 
munication with any subscriber of either exchange in 
Traverse City, and are accorded the service by simply in- 
dicating at the time of the call, the particular exchange with 
which the person called has connection in Traverse City. 
Likewise the subscribers of both exchanges in Traverse 
City have the means of communication with all the sub- 
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scribers in the particular exchanges last mentioned, which 
are embraced in the territory formerly served by the 
Swaverly Telephone Co. , 


SUMMARY OF SITUATION AT TRAVERSE CITY. 


Summarized, the telephone situation at Traverse City 
is as follows: 

Within the city, the Citizens Telephone Co. has an ex- 
change of 1,740 subscribers as against approximately one- 
fourth that number connected with the exchange of the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. There are a number of 
important commercially related communities with which the 
subscribers of the Citizens company in Traverse City can 
communicate only by duplicating the facility which they 
have or making a trip to and a wait at the toll station of 
the Michigan State company. There is a second group of 
communities in which the citizens of Traverse City have 
social and business interests, where the Citizens company 
operates competitive exchanges, with which the subscribers 
to the service of the Michigan State company can have 
no communication, except by installing a duplicate instru- 
ment of the Citizens company, or by seeking such toll 
facilities as are to be had by the inconvenience of a visit 
to the exchange of that company. There is a third group 
of communities with which interchange of communication 
may be had through the exchange of either company. 

As bearing upon the extent of public inconvenience re- 
sulting from this situation, ‘it is of interest to note that 
the record discloses that for the year preceding the 31st 
of December, 1913, the Citizens company, for the Traverse 
City exchange, shows 23,491 outgoing messages, which 
returned revenue to the company of $5,416, or a average 
of approximately 23 cents a message. The toll receipts 
from incoming messages were shown to be $6,757. Apply- 
ing the same average message return would show 29,- 
377 incoming messages or a total of outgoing and in- 
coming messages of 52,868. 

For the same period the Traverse City exchange of the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. discloses 22,268 outgoing 
messages. The incoming messages were estimated from 
a four days’ peg ccunt and were computed to be 44,100, 
or a total of outgoing and incoming messages of 66,368. 
There is no way of accurately computing for this period 
the number of times the subscribers of one telepiione ex- 
change were required to go in person to use the toll fa- 
cilities of the exchange with which they have not con- 
nection, in the making or answering of calls because, 
for the incoming calls, the Michigan State company uses 
the exchange service of the Citizens Telephone Co. to 
call the subscribers of that exchange to answer toll mes- 
sages so there are no messenger records for such calls. 
But when we recall the extensive toll connections of the 
Michigan State Telephone Co., and observe that with a 
local exchange of 479 subscribers it handles in one year 
66,368 incoming and outgoing messages, as against 52,- 
868 messages of like character which, during the same 
period, were handled by the Citizens Telephone Co. with 
its local exchange of 1,740 subscribers, we are impressed 
that the extent of the inconvenience and financial loss re- 
sulting to the public from the particular situation is of a 
very material character. 


Law UNbER WHICH OrbDER WaAs Soucurt. 


The particular statute under which the order of this 
commission is sought, requiring the physical connection 
of the lines of the two telephone companies, is Section 6 
of Act 260 Public Acts of 1913, and is as follows: 


Sec. 6. Whenever the commission, after a hearing had 
on its Own motion or upon complaint of any party in in- 
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terest, shall find that a physical connection can reasonably 
be made between the lines of two or more persons, co- 
partnerships or corporations operating telephone lines, 
whose lines by such connection can be made to form 
a continuous line of communication, and that public con- 
venience and necessity will be subserved thereby, or shall 
upon like motion or complaint find that two or more per- 
sons, coperatnership or corporations so operating telephone 
lines have failed to establish joint rates, tolls or charges 
for service by or over the said lines, the commission may 
by its order require that such physical connection be made, 
and may prescribe through lines and joint rates, tolls and 
changes to be made and to be used and observed in the 
future. If such persons, copartnerships or corporations so 
operating telephone lines and telephone facilities do not 
agree upon the division between them of the cost of in- 
stalling of such physical connection or connections, or the 
division of any joint rate, tolls or charges established by the 
commission over such through line, the commission shall 
have authority, after hearing, to establish such division. 


It appears that the statute by its express terms names two 
conditions that must be found to exist and conditions prec- 
edent to the ordering of a physical connection between 
the lines of separate companies: 

First, that such connection can reasonably be made be- 
tween the lines of two or more persons, copartnerships or 
corporations, whose lines by such connection can be made 


to form a continuous line of communication. 
We assume that from this requirement the commission 


is bound in a given case to find that fron: an engineering 
standpoint the connection sought is practicable; to find that 
when the connection is made it will facilitate the service 
required and that it can be made at an expense not in ex- 
cess of the benefits to be derived by those who use it, and 
that there is reasonable prospect of financial return to those 
burdened with its maintenance and operation. 


ENGINEERING ProBLEM SIMPLE. 


The exchange buildings of both the Michigan State and 
Citizens companies in Traverse City are located on Front 
Street, the one on the corner of Union Street and the other 
near the corner of Cass Street, but litthke more than a 
city block apart. The cables of the Citizens company are 
in conduits in an alley-way in the rear of both exchanges, 
while the cables of the Michigan State company are carried 
upon poles in the same alley. The engineering problem 
presented in a physical connection between the lines of the 
two companies in the city of Traverse City is of the sim- 
plest and could be effected at little more than a nominal 
expense. It is not seriously contended that such a connec- 
tion would impair the service of either company if made, 
and it is likewise conceded that if made it would serve as 
a means of connection from the subscribers of one exchange 
to the subscribers and over the toll lines of the other ex- 
change. The record therefore justifies the finding that in 
the instant case a physical connection can reasonably be 
made, and that the lines by such connection can be made 
to form a continuous line of communication. 

Secondly, by the statute quoted, it is made the duty of 
this commission to find that such a connection when made 
will subserve public convenience and necessity. 

The term “public convenience and necessity” is one fre- 
quently found in statutes requiring official action of a dis- 
cretionary character, promoting what may be _ termed 
“public exigencies.” These can never be the subject of exact 
classification or definition because they are always questions 
of facts that are deduced from a variety of considerations. 
The phrase “public convenience and necessity” is used in 
two other sections of the act, of which the section in 
question forms a part. In Section 8, the sale or lease of 
telephone facilities, and in Section 9, the securing of a fran- 
chise for the construction of telephone facilities is made 
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to depend upon a finding by the commission that public 
convenience and necessity is to be thereby served. 
PuBLic CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY CONSIDERED. 

In considering the question of public convenience and 
necessity, we assume that the commission’s inquiry should 
be:—Is there a well reasoned public demand for the thing 
sought? Will its construction seriously interfere with or 
jeopardize private rights? When constructed, will the pub- 
lic be thereby better served? 

Considering the question from each viewpoint  sug- 
gested, we are persuaded that the connection is justified 
on the ground of public convenience and necessity, and in 
this connection, aside from the record bearing upon the 
subject, an examination of the telephone statute as a whole 
reveals a further consideration which we think supports 
this position. It is the evident purpose of the statute to 
as far as possible substitute regulation for competition. As 
already indicated by the terms of the law a company may 
no longer construct telephone lines upon the highways with- 
out this commission having first found that such construc- 
tion is justified by public convenience and necessity. 


All telephone utilities now promptly seek the intervention 
of this commission when there is prospect of duplication of 
their lines in a given territory. The plain intent of the law 
was to eliminate the economic waste incident to the dupli- 
cation of facilities and at the same time give the widest 
possible use of telephone facilities through the physical 
connection of separately owned companies. The statute 


would come very far from serving its purpose if it became: 


the means of protecting the property rights of competing 
telephone companies by denying the public the widest 
use possible of the facility protected. 

The facility is protected against competition because 
one utility can be made to serve the purpose of two or 
Physical connection between the lines of separate 
absolutely essential to efficient 


more. 
telephone companies is 
regulation, 

There is a third consideration not specifically set forth 
statute, as a thing that must be found as a prereq- 
to the ordering of a physical connection, but a 
matter that the commission is none the less bound to con- 
sider as a part of the general law of the land. It is the 
contention of defendant, the Michigan State Telephone Co., 
that to require it to install physical connection between 

lines and the lines of its competitor, the defendant 
Ci:izens Telephone Co., and to require it to turn over 
its facilities and long distance circuits to the subscribers 
of that company will be a taking of the property of the 
Michican State Telephone Co. without paying just com- 


in the 


wisite 


pensation therefor, and therefore in contravention to the 
guarantees of the state and federal constitution. 
It is likewise further urged by it that if it be required 


by the order of the commission to open its toll lines 
and give access to its long distance connections to the 
exchange of the Citizens company, which at Traverse 
City has much the larger number of subscribers, that 
the inevitable and necessary result will be that all sub- 
scribers who now have connection with the local ex- 
change of the Michigan State company, because of its long 
distance connections, will put out their Michigan State 
elephones and use only the instruments of the Citizens 
‘Ompany, and in this manner it is claimed an order for 
physical connection in the instant case would result in a 
nfiscation of the property of the Michigan State Tele- 
hone Co. No degree of public convenience and neces- 
ty supporting the physical connection of competing 
lephone properties, and no demonstration of the sim- 
licity of such connection can ever stand as a justification 
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for confiscation directly or indirectly, and although the 
particular statute under which the order of this commis- 
sion is sought is silent upon the subject, this commission 
is bound by the spirit of the law under which it acts and 
express provisions of the fundamental law of the land to 
protect all private property employed in public service. 

But the theory of the Michigan State Telephone Co. that 
its property is to be directly confiscated, and that in its 
use it is to be taken indirectly without just compensa- 
tion, proceeds from the assumption that in case of phys- 
ical connection between the two exchanges each exchange 
is to be required to furnish service to the subscribers of 
its competitor upon the same terms, for the same charges 
and the same tolls that it furnishes like service to its 
own subscribers; that it is to give the use of its facilities 
and perform service without compensation, or at least 
for an inadequate compensation, but there is nothing in 
the statute to justify this assumption. The patron of an 
exchange who transmits his message over a_ physical 
connecting company must pay a rate commensurate with 
the service he receives. 

This rate may be higher than the rate named by either 
company to its own subscribers. For, in the service over 
the lines of the two companies, there are accounting costs 
of maintenance not to be dealt with in the case of a 
patron talking over the line of the company to which he 
is a subscriber. 

Under the law the company with which a message 
that traverses the lines of more than one company or- 
iginates, becomes the guarantor to the connecting com- 
pany of all tolls and charges. This is a consideration 
that likewise involves an additional expense. Because 
of these and other considerations the subscriber of one 
company desiring service over the lines of another com- 
pany must pay in addition to the rate charged the pat- 
ron of the latter company, a rate which reasonably com- 
pensates for the additional service. A telephone sub- 
scriber is not entitled to the service of two or more 
exchanges at the reasonable rate exacted for the service 
of one exchange. 

The additional charge which the companies are war- 
ranted in making must, under the statute, be in the form 
of a joint rate, not to be absorbed by either company, 
but to be divided between them. “This,” to use the lan- 
gauge of the Wisconsin commission in Winters vs. La- 
Crosse Telephone Co., “will not result in any discrimina- 
tion between subscribers of the same exchange, but will 
result in a just and necessary discrimination between the 
subscribers of the different exchanges.” 


Decision LimitEpD To Toit SERVICE. 


For the present, the commission limits the operation of 
its decision requiring physical connection to the use of 
such connection for toll line service to the subscriber 
of each company connected with the Traverse City ex- 
changes, reserving jurisdiction for the purpose of re- 
quiring such additional and further service as the exigen- 
cies of the situation may warrant, 

The work of installing the physical connection between 
the lines of the two companies at Traverse City shall be 
performed by the Michigan State Telephone Co. and be 
fully completed on or before 30 days from this date, at 
which time if it shall appear that the Michigan State 
Telephone Co. and the Citizens Telephone Co. have failed 
to agree upon the division of the costs of installing said 
physical connection and have failed to establish and agree 
upon the division of joint rates, tolls and charges for the 
use of such physical connection, the same will be estab- 
lished by the supplemental order of this commission, for 
which purpose jurisdiction is hereby reserved. 





A Double Pole, Double Throw Switchboard. 

The accompanying illustration shows a switchboard used 
in New York state. It is a home-made affair and quite unique. 
At the top will be noted the different style gongs in use. 
The double pole, double throw switches are connected to lines, 
there being 24 of these switches serving 200 subscribers. 

Describing the 
operation of this 
board is almost 
impossible but 
most of the con- 
nections are made 
by manipulating 
the switches the 
others by use of 
the four plugs 
and connectors at- 
tached thereto. 

There are three 





for each bank of 
switches, the di- 
rection of handle 
which 


B listening keys, one 
rv 


indicating 
side of the switch 
is talking, as will 
be noted upon ref- 
erence to the illus- 
tration. The first 
key when thrown 
to the right, 
throws the first 
row of switches 
on the inside into 
connection with 
the operator’s set. 

This board to be 
appreciated must 
be seen, especially 
the way it oper- 
ates, as the op- 
erator in answering calls goes almost altogether by the sound 
of the bells connected to the various lines. 





A Real “Switch” Board. 





The Prompt Payment of Rentals. 

The latest issue of Telephone Topics, which is pub- 
lished “semi-occasionally” by the Public Service Tele- 
phone Co., an Independent company of Leesburg, Ind.., 
has just been issued. This is a live four-page sheet which 
is well calculated to convince subscribers that the regula- 
tions and intentions of the telephone company are good 
ones. The leading article is an interesting talk on “The 
Prompt Payment of Rentals.” It is as follows: 

The problem of collecting telephone rentals promptly 
each month has always been and probably always will be 
one of the greatest that confronts the management of the 
rural telephone companies. Our patrons may sometimes 
feel we are unnecessarily insistent upon prompt pay- 
ments and if they only owe one or two dollars there is 
no reason for receiving a statement or delinquent notice. 
That would be true if there was only one subscriber who 
was delinquent, but suppose there were 600 or 700 who 
were delinquent for two months, it would mean not a 
dollar or two but from six to $1,400, and if allowed to 
run three or four months you can readily see that it 
would require a large amount to carry the open accounts. 


Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 
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Our fixed expenses, such as operators, linemen, rents, 
fuel, lights, etc., must be paid promptly each month, as 
well as all material bought. To the average patron who 
knows nothing of the “inside” workings of the telephone 
system it is sometimes hard for them to see where there 
is such a great expense in maintaining the system. To il- 
lustrate to some of our farmer patrons so they will have 
an idea of what the cost of maintenance is, we will take 
the item of fences. Every farmer knows what it costs 
to build and maintain fences. He knows that the per- 
centage of depreciation, as related to the original cost, 
is as great or even greater than any other item on the 
farm—and that unless he keeps everlastingly at it, and 
keeps the repairs up from year to year, his fences would 
soon be useless. 

Imagine if you can, your entire capital being invested 
in fences, and you will have some idea of where the money 
goes in keeping up a telephone system. It is generally 
conceded that a telephone plant will last for 10 years. 
That is, if allowed to go without repairs it would have 
to be entirely rebuilt at the end of 10 years—providing 
a sleet or wind storm did not wreck it before the end of 
that time. 

The wise telephone man, like the wise farmer, makes his 
repairs each year, strengthening the weak places and keep- 


_ing the plant in good shape all the time. But in order to 


do that he must make his collections promptly in or- 
der that he may buy and pay for the necessary material. 

To further illustrate: A farme: raises 500 bushels of 
wheat—he takes it to the elevator and gets the cash 
for the entire amount. Think what a burden it would 
put upon him if he were to collect the amount in equal 
portions from 500 different people—and suppose further 
that the entire product of his farm was so distributed that 
he had this same operation to go through 12 times a year. 
It would be a real hardship for him and especially so 
when he found that only about 50 per cent. of his patrons 
would come in and pay voluntarily unless reminded by 
statement or by having some sort of penalty affixed for 
non-payment. 

Taken as a whole, the man of plenty can pay as well 
one time as another, and to the man of more limited 
means it is much easier to pay $1 each month than to al- 
low the amount to get so big. There is no telephone com- 
pany, big or little, that has the necessary capital to al- 
low rentals to run for any length of time. We do not 
believe there is a business today as hazardous as the tele- 
phone business on as small a margin of profit. With 
the much talked of increased cost of living, labor, etc., 
the price of the telephone remains the same. While it 
is true the price of labor with the farmer has increased, 
the price of his products has also increased, but with the 
telephone company it is different. The price of labor, 
material, and in fact everything that enters into the busi- 
ness has increased, but the price of telephone service re- 
mains the same—one dollar per month. 





Moving a Telephone Exchange. 

The moving of a telephone exchange building to a new 
location without the knowledge of subscribers or any 
interruption whatever in service, was the feat performed 
at Stanwood, Wash., by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The exchange was located in a wooden struc- 
ture which it became necessary to move, owing to the 
fact that the owner of the property on which the exchang¢ 
stood desired to erect a new building on the site. 

A new location 110 feet away was secured for the build- 
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ing and the latter was moved to this new location. Tem- 
porary cable was placed in rollers suspended from the 
messenger carrying the company’s regular cable to the 
point to which the office was to be moved, the end of the 
cable being carried back to the office and hung loosely 
from the messenger. The slack end of the temporary 
cable was taken through a hole in the front of the office 
and formed up on the fuse strips, the underground 
lateral being then cut out of service. In the operation 
250 ft. of 150-pair 22-gauge cable were used, the cable 
being suspended on eight cable rollers. Service was kept 
up during the entire time of the transfer. 





Some Home-Made Switchboard Plugs. 

That the telephone man’s business is his hobby is often 
proved by the zeal and enthusiasm shown by men determined 
to get in and stay in the telephone business. 

A hobby is something the average man must have—must be 
busy with. He simply can- 
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$2 per load to get rid of it. But some time ago Mr. 
Daicey bought a press with which to bale the scrap paper, 
and now the company receives 40 cents, net, per hundred 
pounds. The press cost $23.75, and Mr. Daicey figures that 
the investment earns 27 per cent. a year on its cost. 
Another result following this profitable handling of waste 
paper, is that now every scrap is carefully placed in proper 
containers, thus adding materially to the general cleanliness. 





Increasing Long Distance Business. 

A great essential for the securing of long distance busi- 
ness is the pay stations, says H. B. Hurlburt, trafic man- 
ager of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, 
X. Y. Too much attention cannot be given to the location 
and to the proper equipment of signs. All hotels, depots 
and similar public places in exchange territory should be 
furnished with pay stations. 

3efore the installation, care should be taken to suit the 





not do without it and it 
occupies a good part of his 
waking thoughts. 

When a hobby is some- 
thing outside of one’s busi- 
ness, the business is apt to 
suffer. When one’s hobby 
is one’s business—nestled 
right in the center of it, so 
to speak—then the business 
is pretty apt to succeed. The 
true telephone man must be 
If he can’t 
buy a plant, he begins by 
making one. 

The other day Mr. Coyne 
ind Mr. Boyd of the Kil- 
logge Switchboard & Supply 

brought to the office 
$0 interesting examples 
of the telephone man’s in- 
genuity when in need of 
apparatus that for any rea- 
son, cannot be procured in 
the ordinary way. 

The accompanying illus- 
tration shows two plugs. 
The longer one consists of 
wooden sleeve into which 
is fastened a Springfield 














cartridge. From the 
open end of the cartridge Necessity Has Produced Some Curious Switchboard Equipment. 
shell, surrounded by a 
wooden collar, protrudes a familiar No. 22 long cartridge, convenience of the public by beating a competitor to the 


reminiscent of woodchuck hunting days—a two-conductor plug, 
surely! A plug similar to the smaller of the two shown, made 
of a large calibre rifle cartridge was brought in by Mr. Boyd. 
It had a piece of the “cord” attached which was nothing more 
or less than a coiled spring around which was sewed a strip 
of gingham. At the plug end, this cloth was held over the 
cartridge plug with some common string and the shoulder of 
the shell kept the binding in place. The illustration shows 
this plug both with and without its shell or wooden sleeve. 
In the same illustration is shown a home-made cord weight. 





Makes Real Money from Waste Paper. 

E. E. Daicey, manager of the Home Telephone Co., South 
Bend, Ind.; has discovered that waste piper should be 
treated with respect, says the Automatic Telephone. 
There’s money in it! There was a time when the South 
Bend company regarded this stuff as a nuisance and paid 


best location. If the long distance revenue from such a 
station will, in your manager’s judgment, warrant the in- 
stallation of a booth, permission should be obtained from 
the proper authorities for placing it. In all cases the differ- 
ent possible locations should be looked over, and before 
securing the proper permission the desired location de- 
cided upon. 

Long distance directories should be placed in every 
booth and at every pay station. Much has been said about 
the importance of placing transparent and iron signs at 
pay stations, and especially where there is a booth. Long 
distance metal strip signs should be placed over the door 
of every booth. 

Granting that much of a manager’s time may be taken 
up with his plant duties, nevertheless, it is of vital im- 
portance that a sufficient share of his attention be given tc 
commercial work to increase long distance business. 














































Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 


Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Status of Mutual Companies in Illinois. 

In two decisions, handed down on June 12, the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission clearly indicated that not 
every company which calls itself “mutual” will be permit- 
ted to establish a telephone exchange without a certificate 
of convenience and necessity. In the case of The Fay- 
ette Home Telephone Co. vs. William Kepner, et al, and 
the Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. the vil- 
lage of Crossville, et al, restraining orders were issued 
prohibiting the establishing of telephone service by the 
respondents until certificates have been obtained from the 
state commission. 

The Fayette Home Telephone Co. complained that Wil- 
liam Kepner and others were organizing a telephone sys- 
tem in LaClede where the Fayette company operates. It 
was demanded that they be restrained until they obtained 
a certificate of convenience and necessity. Kepner replied 
that he intended organizing a mutual company for which 
no certificate is necessary. The commission found, how- 
ever, that he was intending to use the streets of the vil- 
lage for his poles and wires and that in other respects his 
system would be a public utility. It therefore issued the 
restraining order, but stated specifically that in doing so 
it made no promises to issue a certificate upon request. 

The village of Crossville and some private parties es- 
tablished a telephone exchange in the residence of A. J. 
Mitchell. They called it a mutual service, but when the 
commission heard the evidence in the case brought by the 
Commercial Telephone & Telegraph ‘Co., which also oper- 
ates in the village, it was found that the service was being 
sold indiscriminately to any one who wanted it and that 
therefore it was not a mutual company. A restraining 
order followed. 

As the commission has already adopted as its policy the 
refusal of certificates to new companies in cities which al- 
ready have service, it is said to be douttful if these companies 
will be successful in their petitions. 


New York Valuation Confined to Metropolis. 

The New York Public Service Commission has over- 
ruled the application of the New York Telephone Co. to 
make the proposed valuation and rate revision include the 
property of the company in the entire state. Commis- 
sioner Decker stated that New York City alone will be 
considered in the property valuation plan. 


Franchise Negotiations Broken Off in Spokane. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. recently ended 
franchise negotiations with the Spokane city council by 
withdrawing its application for a new franchise to replace 
its present franchise which expires this month. 











Bell Hearing at Harrisburg, Pa. 

The impracticability of keeping accounts that would en: 
able the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania to prorate 
its general overhead expenses and segregate the expense 
of its local and long distance business in a manner to de- 
termine the exact cost of conducting any given exchange 
was one of the matters elaborated upon by officials of the 
company at a recent further hearing at Harrisburg before 
the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania. 

T. P. Sylvan, assistant to the president of the company, 
was a principal witness. Mr. Sylvan traced the develop- 
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ment of the Bell company and described at length the 
agreements which the company has with Independent 
companies for toll connections. He also explained the 
qualified toll service plan resulting from the parent Bell 
company’s recent agreement with the attorney general of 
the United States. 

Mr. Sylvan stated that under this agreement the first 
connection had been made between the Stroudsburg & 
Bushkill Telephone Co., of Stroudsburg, Pa., and the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Sylvan stated that the Bell stations in Pennsylvania 
now number 412,000 as nearly as can be ascertained, and 
the Independent stations 268,000. 

H. A. Trax, a former witness who was recalled, pre- 
sented a table showing that the average rate of dividend 
on the capital stock of the Bell Co. of Pennsylvania out- 
standing from 1885 to the present time, was 7.31 per cent. 





A Reparation Suit in Denver. 
A reparation suit has been filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Denver against the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in the interests of the Interstate 


Business Exchange, an employment agency, for $669 ex- 


cess charges due to alleged excessive rates during six 
years of service. The suit is based on a recent ruling of 
Judge Tuliy Scott of the state supreme court who, in Feb- 
ruary, ruled that a common law suit will lie to recover 
excess that a railroad company has charged for freight 
rates prior to the time of a rate reduction by the railroad 
commission or by court order. The suit is filed as a test 
case. 





Independent Merger Negotiations at Cleveland. 


At a recent conference between officials of the new Ohio 
State Telephone Co., the Cuyahoga Telephone Co. and a 
committee of the Cleveland city council with reference 
to the terms of a pending resolution respecting the pro- 
posed merger of the Cuyahoga company with 14 other 
Independent companies in Ohio, the telephone representa- 
tives agreed to various stipulations. One would bind the 
Ohio State Telephone Co. to spend $500,000 in Cuyahoga 
County within two years and a second would base all 
future rates in Cleveland upon the valuation of the prop- 
erty used and useful in the city of Cleveland, including 
all property in Cuyahoga County except that in Chagrin 
Falls and that which the company does not own and oper- 
ate. 

Other provisions were also considered. One which was 
declared not to be feasible was that requiring approval by 
the city council before additional companies can be taken 
in. The merging companies, it was stated, expect to take 
in a number of small concerns. The total number of new 
companies in the merger might be 40, it was declared. 
Representatives at the conference said it was hoped that 
the present merger could be completed by August 1. 





Uniform Accounting in Ohio. 

Karl B. Nau, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been employed 
by the Ohio Public Utilities Commission to prepare sys- 
tems of accounting for utilities and submit them to the 
commission for consideration. Representatives of the 
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companies have been invited to confer with the commis- 
sion in this matter. 


Reversing the General Order. 

Just to prove that the earth might revolve the other way 
if it should take the notion, says a Mitchell, S. D., news- 
paper, the Dakota Central Telephone Co. has filed notice 
at Pierre of a reduction of its minimum toll line charge 
from 25 cents to 15 cents. 





Independent Views of the Janesville, Wis., Decision. 

A number of responses have been received by TELEPHONY 
from Independent telephone managers who were asked for 
their views respecting the decision of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission requiring physical connection between the Wiscon- 
sin (Bell) Telephone Co. and the Rock County Telephone Co. 
at Janesville, Wis., for both local and long distance service. 

Richard Valentine, secretary and general manager of the 
Rock County Telephone Co., says: 

“We are ready to carry out the order of the commission, 
but I presume the Bell people will appeal from the decision 
of the commission just as they did in the La Crosse case. 
However, I am of the opinion that eventually the commis- 
sion will be upheld by the courts.” 

Samuel G. McMean, head of the proposed new merger of 
Independent telephone companies in Ohio, writes: 

“Physical connection and interchange of business between 
competing telephone systems, as just ordered in Wisconsin, 
does not give me the horrors. But I do not foresee the final 
outcome clearly. I doubt if anyone does. If it is actually 
tried in Janesville, we all may get some valuable knowledge. 

Of one thing I am sure. That neither this nor any other 
special condition is going to stop the continued enlargement 
of the telephone art in America.” 

Edward M. Cooke, business manager of the Keystone Tele- 
phone System, of Philadelphia, says his company desires no 
connection with Bell local companies. He writes: 

“It is possible that the circumstances surrounding the posi- 
tion of the Keystone Telephone Co. are different from those 
attending the operation of other Independent companies, but 
it may be stated as a general principle that we have no wish 
for physical connection of any kind with the Bell local com- 
panies. 

I am personally of the opinion that so far as the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s long distance lines are concerned, 
that they are common carriers, with all that name implies, and 
will eventually be thrown open to the use of all telephone com- 
penies without discrimination, under proper regulations, and 
with a proper division of revenue. Whether the Independent 
companies use them or not is a matter for each one to decide. 

Hut the question of physical connection with local Bell com- 
panies is a different one. Our people here in Philadelphia and 
throughout our territory do not ask for physical connection 
between the two companies. The plant and equipment of the 
Keystone company are superior in quality to those of the Bell 
company. The operation of our plant is more painstaking and 
more efficient. The service generally is better. Any physical 
connection, even remote, with the Bell system, would serve to 
reduce our general average of efficiency. It would also have 
the unwanted psychological effect of leading the public to be- 
lieve that we are not an Independent organization—that our 
claim of competition is a mere pretense and that we are in 
fact only an adjunct of the Bell company and working hand 
and glove with it. 

The public in this territory wants honest and aggressive 
competition in the telephone business and it is getting just 
that. The result is that Philadelphia and the surrounding ter- 
ritory have comparatively the cheapest and best telephone serv- 
ice in the world. The public is generous in its support of 
both companies, and so far as we are concerned, that public 
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will continue to enjoy the fruits of that generosity gained 
from an aggressive and stimulating competition.” 

W. H. Bryant, vice-president and general manager of the 
Home Telephone Co., of Mobile, Ala., approves the decision 
as follows: 

“In my opinion, this decision is just and right and is what 
is to be expected by telephone companies in all states in the 
very near future. The public demands this physical connec- 
tion and the public usually gets what it wants. 

I quite agree with the railroad commission in their state- 
ment that ‘no reason is seen why such a toll or charge could 
not be so adjusted so as to substantially preserve the status 
quo of the two companies.’ 

It seems to me that an adjustment of this matter could be 
arranged as follows: 

Should a subscriber of the Bell system desire local connec- 
tion with a Home subscriber, the charge to the Bell subscriber 
would be equal to the same charge that the company makes at 
its city pay stations, 20 per cent. of this amount to go to the 
Bell company for collection and clerical work and 80 per cent. 
to the Independent company. The same to apply to reverse 
conditions; should the call originate at the Home station, 20 
per cent. of the charge to go to the Home company and 80 
per cent. to the Bell company. 

Long distance could be handled equitably, in my opinion, 
in the same manner, except that there would be no charge for 
the local connection. In other words put the subscriber of 
the Home station calling for a Bell connection on the same 
basis as he would be if at the Bell pay station; and, vice-versa, 
put the subscriber of the Bell exchange calling for a Home con- 
nection on the same basis as if he would be at the Home pay 
station. 

It is customary, as you well know, for companies to pay com- 
missions on the receipts from toll stations to the hotel or other 
places where the toll stations are located. In the above in- 
stances, however, this commission would go to the company 
originating the business to compensate, as before stated, for 
the clerical work and the collection expenses.” 


W. N. McAnge, Jr., general manager of The Allen Proper- 
ties, Corinth, Miss., expressing his personal view, says: 

“My personal opinion is that physical connection on some 
equitable basis is the proper thing, but there should certainly 
not be a free interchange of service between the respective 
lines, locally or throughout the county; but I do frankly be- 
lieve that the rural subscribers, by paying a small fee, should 
have access to lines of other companies, as the disadvantage 
of two systems falls very heavily on the rural line subscribers, 
in view of the fact that they cannot so easily gain access to 
the other telephone, in case it becomes necessary. 

I cannot imagine two telephones giving service in the same 
town with a free interchange of traffic between the two com- 
panies, as the ultimate result from this would be the elimina- 
tion of one of the companies, and the Bell company in some 
communities would probably have the best position in the elimi- 
nation process, due to some Independent company’s inability 
to properly take care of the extensions that the additional busi- 
ness would demand.” 

Secretary F. B. MacKinnon, of the National Independent 
Telephone Association, writes: 

“The June 3d decision of the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion requiring physical connection at Janesville between the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. and the Rock County Telephone Co., 
is principally of interest in that it is a new affirmation of what 
is now becoming the regular declaration on the part of com- 
missions that the telephone subscriber has a right to all the 
toll connection that can be supplied him by the companies op- 
erating toll lines in his community. 

Formerly it was regarded as right and proper that the sub- 
scriber should choose which exchange and which toll line was 
of the most service to him, and, having made the choice, could 
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not expect to make use of the toll lines of another company. 
Public opinion, however, on this question, as on many others, 
has changed rapidly in the last few years, and now it is re- 
garded as unreasonable that any telephone company should re- 


fuse to make connections with competing companies which. 


will enable it to give its subscribers unlimited toll service. As 
I have said, the recent decision of the Wisconsin commission 
is interesting mainly as a confirmation of this demand on the 
part of the public. 

The vital question of interest to the telephone companies of 
the United States was not really touched upon. This question, 
however, in all probability, the commission will have to de- 
cide—and it is indicated by the commission in the wording of 
its order that it expects to be obliged to decide it—and that is 
the question of the terms on which each company will handle 
the other’s business. The vital problem now before the tele- 
phone industry is not, shall there be any connection for toll 
service? but, on what terms shall such connection be made? 
The Wisconsin commission in this decision has not indicated 
its attitude in this matter and its further order will be awaited 
with interest.” 
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Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

June 5: Supplemental application filed by the Southwestern 
Home Telephone Co. asking authority to reissue three notes of 
a total sum of $8,500. 

ILLINOIS. 

June 12: The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of Ranson, 
Ill., was ordered to discontinue special rates for stockhold- 
ers. 

June 12: The Pittsfield Telephone Exchange at Pittsfield, 
Ill., was ordered to discontinue combination rates and to charge 
a rate of $6 for listing extra name in directory. 

June 12: The Cooksville Telephone Co., of Cooksville, IIL, 
was ordered to abolish special rates to stockholders. 

June 16: Hearing in the case of H. L. Thompson, of Harris- 
burg, Ill, vs. The Murphysboro Telephone Co., complaint as 
to telephone rates at Harrisburg. 

June 17: Hearing in the case of the Montgomery County 
Telephone Co., of Hillsboro, an application for authority to 
change telephone rates at Butler, Donnellson, Hillsboro, No- 
komis and Raymond. 

KANSAS. 

June 5: Permission granted to the Scandia Telephone Co. 
to issue $10,000 of stock to liquidate its indebtedness and for 
extensions and improvements. 

June 11: Permission granted G. A. Swallow to buy the Val- 
ley Falls Telephone Co., of Valley Falls, Kan., with the Meri- 
den exchange, from Charles Vavra and O. V. Boles. Swallow 
was also given permission to buy the Meriden Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. from Charles Becker. 

Missouri. 

May 18: Settlement by agreement and withdrawal of ap- 
plication of Versailles Telephone Co., of Versailles, Mo., vs. 
Farmers Telephone Co. for physical connection. 

May 25: Order in case of Hume Telephone System, of 
Hume, Mo., E. L. Liggett for operating without commission’s 
authority, to discontinue until certificate of public convenience 
and necessity is secured. 

June 1: Hume Telephone System, Hume, Mo., authorized 
to increase rates. 

June 9: Application filed by Farmers Telephone Co. of 
Harrison County for certificate of convenience and necessity 
for new exchange at Brimson, Mo. 

June 15: Application by Miss Cordelia Lushy for certificate 
of convenience and necessity for new telephone exchange at 
Wentzville, Mo. 

June 15: Hearing held in case of Berger Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. vs. John R. Holland for operating telephone busi- 
ness without commission’s authority. 

June 15: Hearing held on application of Liberty Telephone 
Co., of Liberty, Mo., for authority to reorganize and issue 
stock. 

June 17: Hearing held in case of J. M. Dameron, et al., vs. 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. complaining of in- 
adequate equipment and service at Senath, Mo. 

NEBRASKA. 

June 4: Permission granted the Valparaiso Telephone Co.., 
of Valparaiso. Neb., to issue $5,000 of new stock. 

June 10: Hearing held in the case of the Lawrence Tele- 


phone Co. vs. the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. request- 
ing that toll messages be routed by way of Pauline to Hast- 
ings. 

NEw JERSEY. 

Report in the matter of the complaint of Peter Egenolf 
against the New York Telephone Co., regarding a short time 
rate charge of over $16 for one month’s telephone service. The 
commission makes no ruling but recommends that the com- 
pany file a schedule of rates for short term services based on 
the actual costs of providing and supplying such service. In 
the report the commission recognizes fhe necessity of requiring 
short term subscribers, in addition to paying for installation 
and disconnection of the service to pay an amount sufficiently 
above a pro rata share of a yearly contract rate so that they 
bear a proper share of the burden of overhead expense, and so 
that the rate shall be sufficiently high to discourage a demand 
for short term service, but the commission believes the rate 
should be nearer the cost of the service than seems the charge 
in this case. 

NEw York. 

June 1: Withdrawal by the Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the Dunkirk Home Telephone Co. of the proposed 
schedule of toll charges between Dunkirk and Fredonia which 
were to have become effective on May 21, but which were sus- 
pended by the commission until July 1. 


OHIO. 

June 4: Dismissal of complaint of N. H. McFadden and 
other residents of East Columbus against the Columbus Citi- 
zens Telephone Co. as to unreasonable rates. The answer of 
the company showed that upon the filing of the complaint, 
proper measurement was made of the “extra radius line” used 
and it was found that the complainants were not charged the 
company’s full schedule rate, and an increase was made in the 
charge of each. 

Order No. 151 dismissing case of The Chardon Telephone 
Co. vs. the Claridon Telephone Co. because the case involves a 
contract between the two companies and the commission has no 
jurisdiction. 

Order No. 203 authorizing the Chester Telephone Co., a re- 
cently organized company of Chester, Ohio, to issue its capi- 
tal stock to the par value of $4,000 with the proceeds of which 
to purchase the property of the Chardon Telephone Co. for 
$1,250 and to make improvements. 

Order No. 204 dismissing application of the Chester Tele- 
phone Co. for a certificate of public necessity and convenience 
for the reason that the territory proposed to be served by 
the company will not be served by any other company and the 
company is therefore not required to apply to the commis- 
sion for a certificate. 

OKLAHOMA, 

June 9, 10: Hearing on complaint of the city of Ardmore 
by its city attorney, I. R. Mason, that rates of the Pioneer 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Ardmore are too high and need 
adjustment. 

June 10: Hearing on the application of the Modern Tele- 
phone Co., of Prentiss, Okla., for an adjustment of division 
of rates with the Sunny Point Telephone Co. 


OREGON. 

June 2: Order requiring the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to reconnect with the line of the Pass Creek Rural Tele- 
phone Co. in Cottage Grove, Ore. 

June 3: File U-F 52, 53 and 54 in the application of the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Southern Oregon, to in- 
crease rates in the exchanges of Medford and Jacksonville; 
in its application to increase rates in the exchange of Gold 
Hill; and in its application to increase rates in the exchange 
of Rogue river. 

June 6: Applications by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the Corvallis Independent Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to increase rates at Corvallis. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

June 18: Further hearing held on general telephone investi- 
gation in Pennsylvania. 

WISCONSIN. 

June: Dismissal of tke application of the Western Crawford 
County Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of Prairie du Chien, 
for authority to establish a checking station within that city 
and to connect that station with all of the telephone systems 
operating in the city. The commission found that under pres- 
ent arrangements these reports were being checked daily and 
a checking station would be only an added and unnecessary 
expense. The commission intimated that should the traffic 
grow, such a station might be installed later. 

June 26: Hearing at Marshfield on the application of the 
Lindsey Telephone Co. for authority to adjust its rates, tolls 
and charges. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Frank W. Pardee. 

Frank W. Pardee, than whom no other telephone man 1s 
more widely known, has resigned as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Ericsson Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
will take a much needed rest for a month on two, after which 
he will be back in the game with his old vigor and thorough- 
ness. Just now he does not care to announce his plans. But 
Frank is not the type of man who can rest long. He has led a 
busy life, and accomplished much, and being a young man and 
energetic, he has much before him. 

On March 17, 1876, he was born in the village of Chicago. 
They had just succeeded in getting the fire out and Frank 
as a boy saw the early work in the rebuilding of the Great 
Western Metropolis. He received his education in the public 
schools and at Racine College. When he graduated in 1896, 
he posted himself on advertis- 
ing, and then became adver- 
tising manager for a Western 
magazine. Two years in that 
work laid the foundation for 
his faith in the value of ad- 
vertising, in which he has been 
a believer and one of its strong 
advocates ever since. 

Appreciation of judicious ad- 
vertising is not his only strong 
point. He is a “good mixer.” 
He knows men—how to judge 
them and just how to talk with 
them to make them warm up 
and enthuse over any project 
he may be boosting. Then he 
has good judgment, a practical 
mind, but can see a joke every 
time. Last, but by no means 
least, he has confidence in him- 
self and his ability to “pro- 
duce the goods.” To succeed, 
a man must have faith, great 
faith, in whatever undertaking 
he has in mind. Pardee has 
that faith, and Pardee has 
succeeded. And greater suc- 

‘ss lies ahead of him. He 
deserves it. 

To understand why, see the 





resuits of his efforts with the 
Chic o Telephone Holder. 
This was manufactured by the 


Chicago Writing Machine Co., Frank W 
and as a result of Mr. Pardee’s 
exploitation of it, the company 
the holder. Then the Adjustaphone was brought out, and 
Pardee introduced it to the public. Result: Orders for Ad- 
justaphones poured in so fast that the company had difficulty 
in filling them. There were very few people engaged in the 
telephone business at that time who didn’t know about this 
article, so well did Pardee do his work. 

Then in June, 1904, Frank B. Cook found he needed a man 
to look after his rapidly growing business. He wanted a “live 
wire.” Naturally he picked Pardee. Then the business began 
to boom. How it did grow! First from one floor to two 
floors, then from two floors to three floors, and to three and 
a half floors in 1907, when Mr. Pardee resigned. And the 
foundation was solid, for it kept on growin,", until now it is 
one of the most prosperous of manufacturing companies. 

As usual, this resignation was for the purpose of going 
“higher up.” He became treasurer of the Durant Electric 
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was swamped with orders for 





Supplies Co., of Chicago. Here was an opportunity to bring 
into play all the ideas gained in his selling, advertising and 
manufacturing experience. Who has not heard of “Ironite?” 
This was but one of the successful specialties which he brought 
out, all of which are known to telephone men all over the 
country. 

In 1908 Mr. Pardee struck out for himself, handling the 
products of Alfred F. Moore, the Electrose Mfg. Co., and 
the Rock Island Battery Co., all of which are well known to 
telephone men. Then he produced the “Paragon” specialties. 
And the Paragon battery box, Paragon ground cone, Paragon 

Such work as Mr. 
from than the 


self-tying knob are all in successful use. 


attract attention more 


Pardee’s is bound to 
buyers. 

Again the call came to go higher up, and on May 1, 1910, he 
left the city of Chicago, where 
all his successes had been, to 
go to Buffalo. The L. M. Erics- 
son Telephone Mfg. Co. want- 


ed a general manager and 
Pardee was the man for the 
place. 


Whatever new work Pardee 
takes up, he will make good— 
that is one of the characteris- 
tics of live wires like him. His 
cheerful, optimistic, perennial 
good nature and willingness to 
help everybody have made him 
many friends. In his next ven- 
ture TELEPHONY joins Frank’s 
host of friends in wishing him 
the success he deserves; and 
the farther hope that he will 
remain in the telephone field, 
where he is at home and has 
achieved his success. 


The Smith Hot Mixer. 
tne T. L. Smith Co,, 119% 





32nd street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has published a new 
six-page leaflet illustrating 
and describing the Smith 


hot mixer. This mixer con- 
sists of the standard Smith 
truck with a 

and __ boiler 


mixer on a 
steam engine 
equipped with  side-loader, 
with improvements to con- 
vert it into a hot mixer. 
The capacity of the boiler plant is increased and a steam 
blower added, so as to force the hot air and gas from the 
fire box through the long asbestos lined hot pipe which 
runs from the boiler to the discharge end of the drum. 
The only other additional feature is the tar tank 
is mounted on the loading skip. 


Pardee. 


which 


This machine has proven very successful throughout the 
country, especially for patching purposes. Installations 
made with a great many municipalities where 
they have cut their costs in half for the repairing of asphaltic 
concrete and tar macadam. The particular saving is ef- 
fected through the fact that the old tar macadam cr 
asphaltic concrete can be torn up from the street, thrown 
the machine and remelted, a small amount of new 
bitumen added, and the resulting mixture relaid. 

The company announces that it will be glad to furnish copies 
of this booklet to interested parties. 


have been 


into 





L. R. Pomeroy, With U. S. Light & Heating Co. 

L. R. Pomeroy, a railway and electrical engineer of promi- 
nence, has been appointed manager of the New York sales 
office, 16-24 W. 61st Street, of The U. S. Light & Heating Co. 
the general offices of which are now at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mr. Pomeroy has under 
his direction the sales of 
the U-S-L axle electric 





car lighting equipment, 
U-S-L electric starter 
and lighter, and U-S-L 


storage batteries, in the 
territory of the New 
York branch office. 

Mr. Pomeroy has long 

been engaged in work in 
the railway and electrical 
fields, and enjoys the rep- 
utation of being an au- 
thority along several lines 
in each industry. He was 
born at Port Byron, N. Y., 
in 1857, and attended high 
school at Milwaukee, 
Wis., and the Irving In- 
stitute, at Tarrytown, 
Y. From 1874 to 1880 he 
was engaged in commer- 
cial business, bookkeeping, 
special auditing, drafting and designing of cars and locomo- 
tives. From 1880 to 1886 he was secretary and treasurer of 
the Suburban Rapid Transit Co., of New York. For four 
years following this he was a special representative of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., introducing basic boiler steel for locomo- 
tives and special forgings for railways. For nine years he was 
engaged in the same work with the Cambria Steel Co. and the 
Latrobe Steel Co., jointly; this assignment involved metallurgi- 
cal engineering and experimental research to adapt special 
steels for railway axles, crank pins and piston rods. 

From 1899 to 1902 Mr. Pomeroy was assistant general man- 
ager of the Schenectady Locomotive Works and for six years 
thereafter he was a special representative in the railway field 
for the General Electric Co., this work covering the electrifica- 
tion of steam roads, railway shops, and the general applica- 
tion of electricity for all railway purposes. Following this 
he was for two years assistant to the president of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., during which period he devoted 
a portion of his time to consulting work in the special field or 
railway shops and machine tool operation. From the Safety 
company he went with J. G. White & Co., New York City, as 
chief engineer of the railway and industrial division. Before 
becoming associated with The U. S. Light & Heating Co. he 
had an office at 50 Church Street, New York City and served 
a large clientele as consulting engineer. 














L. R. Pomeroy, 





Stromberg-Carlson Reorganization Plans Approved. 
The re-organization plans of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., announced a 
month ago, were declared effective at a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the company on June 12. All of the new notes 
were taken and the stock of the new company was con- 
siderably over-subscribed. 

The new company, which is being incorporated under 
the laws of New York state, will have the same name 
as the old company. It will take over all the property 
of the old company on July 1, and continue the business. 
The new company will own assets representing at re- 
productive values, more than $1,500,000, capitalized, how- 
ever, at only $750,000. It will have practically the same 
stockholders as the old company, about 300 in number, 
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most of them residing in Rochester, N. Y., and St. Louis, 
Mo. 

W. Roy McCanne will continue in the active manage- 
ment of the new company, assisted by the same organiza- 
tion as at present, including the following: W. M. Angle, 
secretary and assistant treasurer; E. A. Reinke, sales man- 
ager and chief engineer; M. S. Van Vleet, assistant sales 
manager; J. A. Taggart, assistant chief engineer; William 
J. Schuber, superintendent; E. G. Eidam, assistant superin- 
tendent; Gilbert Gislason, assistant superintendent; J. T. 
McGuire, assistant superintendent; E. A. Hanover, pur- 
chasing agent; A. M. Haubrich, Chicago manager; N. W. 
Baldwin, Toronto manager; and others including sales- 
men, engineers, and office and factory employes, number- 
ing over 500 all told. 

During the past two years the Stromberg-Carlson com- 
pany’s experimental and development work has continued 
undisturbed. Much new apparatus has been developed and 
faults in earlier apparatus corrected, so that the new com- 
pany starts off with the cleanest, sturdiest and best line of 
switchboards and switchboard parts, telephones and tele- 
phone parts ever put out under the Stromberg-Carlson 
name. 


A. E. Barker with Dodge Brothers. 

A. E. Parker, founder, and for many years active head of 
the Dean Electric Co. of Elyria, Ohio, and for a long period 
actively engaged in telephone promotion work, has become 
affiliated with Dodge Brothers, Detroit. He wil] be Cleveland 
district representative for 
that company, having 
charge of sales in sections 
of Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland. 

Dodge Brothers, who 
since the early days of 
the motor car industry 








have manufactured 
parts on a very large 
scale, are to market 


a motor car of their own 
make. Dodge Brothers 
nold a peculiar position 
among motor car manu- 
facturers. Although they 
lave never put out a com- 
plete car, they are recog- 
nized as expert author- 
ities, and are equipped as 
are only one or two other 
manufacturers in the 
world. Although not a 
detail concerning the price or specifications of the Dodge 
Brothers’ car has been announced, it is said that more than 
2,000 of the best automobile men of the United States have 
applied for selling territories. There seems to be an under- 
current of feeling that any motor car manufactured by Dodge 
Brothers will provide exceptional values. Undoubtedly some 
surprises are in store for motor car men and the public when 
a full announcement of the Dodge Brothers’ car and policy 
is made. 














A. E. Barker. 





New Concrete Pole Company. 

The attention of the public has been called from time to 
time to the process developed by R. M. Jones, of Denver, 
Colo., and at present located at 1644 National Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago, for manufacturing round, tapered, reinforced 
concrete poles, piles and pipe, without forms and with any 
arrangement of reinforcement either circular or longi- 
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June 20, 1914. 


tudinal. The National Reinforced Concrete Pole, Pile & 
Pipe Co. has been incorporated under the laws of the state 
of Colorado and has taken over all of the patents of Mr. 
Jones excepting for the state of California and the terri- 
tories, and arrangements have been completed by which 
the company will immediately install a manufacturing 
plant near Chicago to be in operation by September 1, 
1914. Shop work on equipments is now being done. 





Makers of “Humantone” Transmitters Ready for Business. 

The factory of the Chisholm-Dunn Telephone Appli- 
ances Co. Ldt., of London, Canada, is now completely 
equipped with the most modern machinery and a staff of 
competent telephone men. 

The plant has been running at full capacity in the manu- 
facture of telephones, switchboards and other electrical 
devices. All of the company’s telephone apparatus is 
equipped with the new “Humantone” transmitter, which 
is a radical departure trom any transmitter now being 
manufactured. The company has received a number of 
testimonials from telephone men throughout the country 
testifying to the satisfaction that this new type of instru- 
ment 1s giving. The officials of the company predict a 
great future for the invention and in a short time a fac- 
tory will be established on the United States side. 

The manager of the company is I. W. Smith, formerly 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., and the 
secretary is J. 'M. McEvoy, one of Canada’s best known 
business men. The officials of the company are very 
much pleased with the reception which has been accorded 
the instrument and they are desirous that every telephone 
man should become posted as to its advantages. 

The company is prepared to send detailed information 
relative to the telephones, switchboards and other elec- 
trical apparatus of its manufacture and also of the “Hu- 
mantone” transmitter, and any requests from those in- 
terested will be promptly cared for. 





Reel No. 2 of American Feature Series. 


Mention was recently made of the first of a series of 
novel folders published by the American Electric Co., State 
and 64th streets, Chicago. On the cover of the first one 
was reproduced a strip from a moving picture film, and a 
title like that seen in front of the “movies,” entitled: 
“American Feature Series—Reel No. 1. His Reward. An 
Interesting Picture Story of Venture and Success. In 
Three Reels.” The first reel was devoted to illustrations 
and a description of the inwards and the outwards of the 
company’s No. 360 “Samson” telephone. 

The second reel of this series has now arrived and gives 
P. C. Burns’ illustrated description of “The Best Desk 
Telephone I Ever Made.” 

This set may be repaired by unskilled labor owing to 
the few parts and their accessibility. A screw driver is 
the only tool required to completely take apart the stand 
in less than a minute. A turn of one slotted screw in 
the center of the base allows it all to come apart, while 
the fibre terminal block, with induction coil attached, is 
removed by loosening two screws. The coil can be re- 
moved without disturbing other parts. 

The simplicity of the set is at once seen. All the cords 
connect in the base and none enter the stem, which re- 
moves 25 per cent. of the possible chance for trouble. 
Both the base and the stem are self contained, being 
held together by the one screw, and have no movable 
Parts connecting between them. Connection is made by 
insulated pins, substantial brass posts being countersunk 
in the terminal block for connecting. The induction coil 
in the base prevents a toppling stand and insures one less 
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conductor in the cordage, which, it is stated, means 25 
per cent. saving in cordage maintenance. 

Reel No. 3 in this series will be released by the com- 
pany at an early date. 


Matthews Prisections. 





A new booklet has been issued by W. N. Matthews & 
Brother, of St. Louis, devoted to a new departure in pole 
line hardware for electric light and other installations, 
known as Matthews prisections, and which are especially 
adapted for joint pole construction. ‘“Prisections” is a 
coined word meaning primary and secondary sections. The 
parts included in section 1 are a primary arm and a brace 
therefor, these being channel irons; a malleable iron second- 
ary rack; wrought iron pins and a channel iron extension 
for the primary arm. The parts of section 2 are a V brace 
and a transformer arm of bar iron and malleable iron pins. 
One of the illustrations in the catalogue shows Matthews 
prisections with additional secondary pins for service drops 
as installed on a jointly used pole, by the Kinloch Tele- 
phone Co., which wanted the top gain for its wires. 





Long Service of 1900 Batteries. 

The Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has received from W. A. Brand, of Britt, Iowa, the follow- 
ing interesting letter in regard to a pair of “1900” dry bat- 
teries that were in service for four years and 11 months: 

“On May 28, 1914, I took a pair of your 1900 dry batteries 
out of a Kellogg telephone that had been in use from June 
28, 1909. They had been placed in the telephone on that 
date by W. H. Green, as his name and the date were plainly 
written on the paper shell of the batter. The telephene is 
in the residence of H. H. Pullen and had been in constant 
use all the time. I have often found batteries that had done 
service for a couple of years, but this is the best I ever 
knew of.” 





Stromberg-Carlson Office Outing. 


The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. held its an- 
nual office employes’ outing at White City, a summer resort 
near Rochester, N. Y. 

The program included athletics and events of all kinds, 
the feature being an interesting ball game. After the sports 
dinner was served, table being laid for 75. This outing is 
wholly an office affair and is looked forward to by the en- 
tire office force. It is always one of the red letter events 
of the year. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue Lioyp-Tuomas Co., Chicago, IIl., announces that its ad- 
dress is now 1124-28 Wilson Avenue instead of 4727-37 Broad- 
way. 

R. S. MUuELLER, manufacturers’ agent and warehouseman, 
423-425 High avenue, S. E., Cleveland, Ohio, in his latest an- 
nouncement published for the benefit of “the man who buys” 
lists magnet wire in Cleveland stock on June 15, 1914. 

Tue M. W. Dunton Co., 150-152 Niagara street, Providence, 
R. I., has at present a factory capacity on its Verifax friction 
tape of five tons daily, or 10,000 Ibs. This tape is giving such 
excellent satisfaction that the company’s sales are daily increas- 
ing. 

STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
published an attractive folder illustrating and describing the 
company’s bare copper wires, Colonial copper clad wire, stand- 
ard weatherproof wires and cables, rubber insulated wire, lead 
covered cables, steel tape armored cables, cable terminals, cable 
junction boxes, Ozite insulating compounds and paper jointing 
tubes. 





Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements 
as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

Joun G. Dixon, resident agent for the New York Telephone 
Co., at Hornell, N. Y., for the past ten years, has resigned his 
position. 

CHANNING SMITH, who has been manager of the Chariton 
Telephone Co., Chariton, Iowa, for the past nine years, has 
resigned and will take a much needed rest. 

JoHn W. CurisMAN, formerly connected with the Inter- 
burban Telephone Co., at Center, Colo., has been appointed 
manager of the new exchange which the company is install- 
ing at Hooper, Colo. 

C. V. MENDENHALL, for a number of years plant chief of 
the United Telephone Co., at Marion, Ind., has been promoted 
to the position of manager of the Bluffton. Ind., office of the 
company, succeeding Carl E. Spalding, who nas been transferred 
to Hartford City. 

R. E. Kenny, formerly with the Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co., at San Antonio, Texas, has been appointed 
traffic chief for the company at Dallas, to succeed R. H. Col- 
ville, who has been transferred to a responsible position on 
the staff of the general superintendent of traffic. 

C. J. RaAppar.iz, formerly local manager of the Central 
Union Telephone Co., at Defiance, Ohio, and who has re- 
cently been engaged in some special work for the company 
at Toledo, has been appointed+manager of the Bowling Green, 
Ohio, office of the company, succeeding R. J. Heller. 

Wm. C. BueELt, who for several years has been district man- 
ager of the Inter-State Telephone Co., at Salem, N. J., has sev- 
ered his connection with the company, and has taken up his new 
duties as mechanical engineer for the Millville Electric Light 
Co., and the Millville Water Co., of Millville, N. J. 

R. J. HELLER, manager of the Bowling Green, Ohio, exchange 
of the Central Union Telephone Co., has been transferred to 
Galion, Ohio, where he will have charge of both the Galion 
and Prospect offices of the company. Mr. Heller succeeds F. 
J. Maisen, who has resigned to go into the electrical construc- 
tion business in Detroit, Mich. 

A. V. BeAMER, who built and has managed the Batavia Tele- 
phone Exchange of Batavia, lowa, for 14 years, has sold his 
interests to Wm. Underwood, of Ryan, lowa, who will assume 
active charge of the plant on July 1. Mr. Beamer has pur- 
chased a farm in Maryland and with his family will depart 
from Batavia some time next month. 

W. B. MANson, superintendent of equipment for the Moun- 
tain Home Telephone Co., of Plattsburg, N. Y., has resigned 
to accept a position as assistant general manager of the Con- 
solidated Telephone Co. of West Virginia, with headquarters 
at Wheeling. Mr. Manson came to the Mountain company in 
February, 1913, and was formerly chief installer for the Dean 
Electric Co., of Elyria, Ohio. 

W. B. T. Bett, of Omaha, Neb., has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the Northwestern group of 
Bell companies which is comprised of the Nebraska Telephone 
Co., The Iowa Telephone Co., and the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. Mr. Belt entered the employ of the 
Nebraska Telephone Cq. in April, 1889, and has been asso- 
ciated with it ever since in various capacities. In 1909 when 
the rearrangement of the Bell companies was made, Mr. Belt 
became superintendent of plant for the Northwestern group, 
which position he held at the time of his new appointment. A. 
A. Lowman, of Minneapolis, Minn., has been named to succeed 
Mr. Belt as superintendent of plant. 

New Companies and Incorporations. 

Wotcott, N. Y.—The Kaykat Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $540 capital stock to construct a telephone line 
between Fair Haven, Cayuga county, and North Wolcott, Wayne 
county. The directors elected for the first year are: Benjamin 
Fink, Wm. W. Neal, Hiram Snyder and Oscar L. Howland, 
of Wolcott; Irving A. Silliman, Charles Griggs and John J. 
Neal, of Fair Haven. 

BrENHAM, TEx.—A new telephone line is being built connect- 
ing Zionsville and Brenham, under the name of the Harrisburg- 
Brenham Telephone Line. The parties interested are: G. W. 
Grater, Herman Gasjeske, Fritz Kramer, E. A. Klingsporn, 
Henry Stegman, W. C. Hohlt, Gus Jeske, Fritz Zeiss and 
Herman Meuer, Jr. 
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CotTMAN, VA.—The Curles Telephone Co. has been incorpor- 
ated with $5,000 capital stock. The incorporators are: Geo. W. 
Bedell, president; S. C. Freeman, vice-president; T. S. Logan, 
and Wm. Fink, all of Cotman, Va. 


Construction. 

VickspurG, Miss.—The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has announced that it has decided to erect a new building 
for its local exchange, work on which will begin next January. 

Corru, N. Y.—The Darien Telephone Co. has purchased a 
site and will, in the near future, erect a new exchange building. 

Dayton, Ou10.—It is estimated that approximately $300,000 
will be expended by the Ohio State Telephone Co., which was 
recently organized to take over the properties of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. in Ohio, in improving the efficiency of the service in this 
city and vicinity. The officers are: President, S. G. McMeen; 
treasurer, H. B. Taylor; and secretary, W. L. Cary. 

WaAuvuKESHA, Wis.—The Wisconsin Telephone Co. will place 
all the aerial wires in this city in cables. 


Underground. 

SANTA Fe, N. Mex.—The Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has appropriated $60,000 for improving its local ex- 
change and system. The wires on many of the prominent streets 
will be placed in conduit, and various other improvements will 
be made. 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—The city council of Amsterdam has 
adopted an ordinance requiring the Amsterdam Automatic Tele- 
phone Co., the New York Telephone Co., and all other wire 
using companies to place its wires in the business section of 
the city in underground conduit. 

MasseEnA, N. Y.—The Mountain Home Telephone Co., with 
headquarters at Plattsburg, N. Y., is planning to place its wires 
in the business section of this city in underground conduit. 


Elections. 

New Uctm, Minn.—At the annual meeting of the New Ulm 
Rural Telephone Co. the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Wm. James, Fred. Pfaender, J. P. Graff, 
H. P. Bastian, F. H. Retzlaff and Jos. Wiesner, of New Ulm; 
M. Roeck and Jos. J. Sperl, of Cottonwood; Wm. Gluth, Fred. 
Rolloff, H. A. Hillesheim and John A. Sellner, of New Ulm; 
N. Reinhart and Fred. Foss, of Courtland; L. P. Bushard and 
Alex. Russell, of New Ulm; Frank Wellner and Fred. Well- 
ner, of Lafayette. At a subsequent meeting of the directors 
the following officers were elected: President, Fred Pfaender; 
vice-president, Alex. Russell; treasurer, Wm. James; secre- 
tary, F. H. Retzlaff; assistant secretary, A. G. Bierbaum; man- 
ager, Otto R. Kohn. The company has outgrown its present 
quarters and the subject of erecting a new exchange building 
was discussed. No definite action, however, was taken in the 
matter. 

HANNIBAL, Mo.—The Miller Township Telephone Co. held 
its annual meeting recently and elected directors as follows for 
the ensuing year: George W. Pine, L. E Frazer, John A. 
Miller, C. C. Dudley and L. C. Hendren. 


Miscellaneous. 

Tipton, Mo.—The Adams Telephone Co. was purchased by 
the Citizens Telephone Co. for a consideration of $9,400. The 
following are the directors of the Citizens company: S. W. 
Hurst, Percy W. Henry, Joseph Schwickrath, E. H. McBroom 
and C. E. Clark. The officers are: S. W. Hurst, president; 
P. W. Henry, secretary; Joseph Schwickrath, treasurer. 

PorTLAND, OrE.—The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
completed its new 11-story, fireproof exchange. It is said to 
be the finest telephone building west of Chicago. The total 
cost of the building is $650,000 and over $200,000 worth of 
equipment has already been approved. 

BELLEFONTE, PA.—The new common battery system of the 
United Telephone & Telegraph Co. in this town is nearing com- 
pletion. A new four-party harmonic selective switchboard has 
been installed and new wires and cables have been strung 
throughout the town. 

TerrE Hitt, Pa—The Enterprise Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is installing a new two-position switchboard at its local ex- 
change in this town. This exchange has been operated a little 
over two years and has grown from 65 to 260 subscribers. 
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